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SIDAMO FEATURES IN THE SOUTH ETHIOPIC PHONOLOGY 


Wo.uFr LESLAU 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CUSHITIC substratum * 
on the Semitic Ethiopic languages is one of the 
most intriguing problems of Ethiopic linguistics. 
Several authors have been preoccupied by this 
problem.? In the present state of our knowledge 
it is safe to say that in the North the Cushitic 
languages of Bedja, Agau and Saho-Afar are the 
substratum languages of Geez, Tigre and Tigrinya, 
and partially of Amharic and Gafat, while Sidamo, 
Agau and Somali covered the domain of Amharic, 
Argobba, Harari and Gurage. Sidamo was an im- 
portant language cluster of the South of Ethiopia 
and its linguistic domain was farther north than 
it is at present.* It exerted a particularly strong 
influence on Gurage,* but Sidamo features are also 


1 Abbreviations of books: 

Cerulli, Giangero=E. Cerulli, Studi etiopici. 
linguaggio dei Giangero, 1938. 

——, Harar = Studi etiopici, I. La lingua e la storia di 
Harar, 1936. 

——, Sidamo = Studi etiopici. II. La lingua e la storia 
dei Sidamo, 1938. 

Cohen, Htudes=M. Cohen, Htudes d’éthiopien mérid- 
ional, 1931. 

—, Nouv. ét.=Nouvelles études d’éthiopien mérid- 
ional, 1936. 

Leslau, Gafat=W. Leslau, Htude descriptive et com- 
parative du gafat, 1956. 

—, Gurage = Ethiopic Documents: Gurage, 1950. 

» Influence = The influence of Cushitic on the Ethi- 
opic languages of Gurage,” Language, 28 (1952), 
63-81. 

Praetorius=F. Praetorius, Die amharische Sprache, 
1879. 

Ullendorff = E, Ullendorff, The Semitic languages of 
Ethiopia. A comparative phonology, 1955. 

Abbreviations of languages. A. = Aymellel, Al. = 

Alaba, Amh. = Amharic, Arg. = Argobba, C. = Chaha, 

D. = Darasa, E, = Eza, Ed. = Endegen, En. = Ennemor, 

G. = Geez, Gaf. = Gafat, Go. = Gogot, Gt. = Gyeto, 

Gud. = Gudella, Gur. = Gurage, Har. = Harari, K. = 

Kambatta, M. = Muher, Ms. = Masqan, Q. = Qabenna, 

S. = Selti, Sid. = Sidamo, T. = Tembaro,, Te. = Tigre, 

Tna. = Tigrinya, W. = Wolane, Z. = Wway. 

* For a bibliography on the subject, see Leslau, Influ- 

ence, 64, n. 8. 

*C. Conti Rossini, Studi su popolazioni dell’Etiopia, 

153-54 (off-print) ; RSO, 11 (1926-27), 115. 

*W. Leslau, in Language, 28 (1952), 63-81. 
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evident in the other South Ethiopic languages. 
Possibly some Sidamo features are also found in 
the other Cushitic languages of the south, such as 
Galla and Somali, but the present study deals only 
with the Sidamo cluster for which I collected the 
vocabularies of the various dialects during my 
stays in Ethiopia in 1946, 1950 and 1954. 

The term “ Sidamo” is to be understood as the 
“Eastern Sidamo” cluster which includes the 
dialects of Kambatta, Qabenna, Gudella, Alaba, 
Tembaro, Sidamo, and Darasa. As for the South 
Ethiopic group it includes Amharic, Argobba, 
Harari, Gafat, and Gurage with the divisions of 
1) Eastern Gurage (Selti, Wolane, Zway and 
Inneqor); 2) Western Gurage (Chaha, Hza, 
Ennemor, Endege, Gyeto, and a subdivision of 
Muher, Masgan, and Gogot) ; 3) Northern Gurage 
with Aymellel as its only representative. 

The general phonetic features of the Cushitic, 
and particularly of the Sidamo influence on Se- 
mitic Ethiopic, is that of the ‘ disintegration’ of 
the root. T'he Cushitic consonants are lax, weak- 
ened, interchangeable or become zero; ° these fea- 
tures tend to destroy the constitution of the root. 


The items presented in the present article are 
the following : 


1. Passage of k to h 
Weakening of b to b, w 
The disappearance of the laryngeals 
Alternation between liquids 
Insertion of n 
Alternation between glottalized and non-glot- 
talized phonemes 
%. Alternation between glottalized and the glot- 
tal stop 
8. Alternation between glottalized 
9. Palatalization 
10. Alternation between g and Z 


PrP Pr 


5 For a demonstration of the “disintegration” of the 
Semitic Ethiopic root under the influence of Cushitic, 
see Leslau, “ Some mutilated roots in Ethiopic,” Lingua, 
6 (1957), 268-86. 
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11. Alternation between g(Z) and y 
12. Devoicing 


Some of the features were discussed in Lan- 
guage, 28 (1952), 63-81, but no examples were 
given from Sidamo. 


1. PASSAGE OF k TO h 


In South Ethiopic, an initial, intervocalic or 
postvocalic non-geminated k can be weakened into 
h. The weakening is sporadic and the conditions 
of its appearance still remain to be established. 

Examples for SE in initial position:* ‘ sur- 
round,’ W. habaibé, Amh. kibbaba; ‘be heavy,’ W. 
haibida, 8. Z. habaida, Amh. kabbadd; ‘liver,’ Ms. 
habad, S. hibd, Amh. hod, Te. kabad ; ‘ two,’ Amh. 
hulat, W. Z. hoyt, G. kal’e; ‘ go,’ Amh. heda, G. 
keda ‘stamp’; ‘all,’ Amh. hullu, G. k¥allu; ‘ be- 
come, Amh. Gaf. honi, G. kona; ‘drum,’ Z. 
harabu, Amh. karaibo, kabaro; ‘star,’ En. hoho, 
Amh. kokab. 

Intervoealic and postvocalic: ‘in vain,’ Go. 
bihdntu, Amh. bakdntu; ‘ follow,’ Ms. Go. tahet- 
tili(m), S. W. téhetala, Amh. takattala; ‘ grain,’ 
Amh. ahal, root *kl; ‘thorn,’ Gaf. asih”a, Amh. 
Arg. asoh, G. Sok, 8. W. asok; ‘ sterile,’ Gaf. Arg. 
S. W. mahan, G. Tna. Amh. mdkan. 

In Sidamo, too, initial and intervocalic k is 
weakened into h.? Examples for Sidamo in initial 
position : ‘ chickenpox,’ Sid. huffanna, Q. kuffinna; 
‘create,’ Q. halaqqo’, Sid. kalaqi;* ‘be acid, Q. 
holdéééo and koldééo; ‘thatch,’ Q. habbi-yo’, D. 
kabe. Intervocalic: ‘be,’ Gud. ihd-kko, K. ikko, 
Q. tkko’; ‘carry,’ Sid. dihi, D. dike; ‘bug,’ Q. 
tuhand, K. tukanv, tuhani, T. Gud. tukdna. 


2. WEAKENING OF b To J, w. 


In the various South Ethiopic languages an 
original non-geminated b can become J, w in inter- 
vocalic and postvocalic positions. 

Examples for Gurage: ‘ animal fat,’ M. Ms. C. 
stiwa, Har. sibah, Amh. sab; ‘ bee,’ En. Gt. nab, 
Ed. naw, Amh. C.E.M.Ms. nab; ‘breast,’ E. 
taw, M.S. W. Z. tab, C. E. Gt. Ed. tu, Amh. tu-t; 
‘butter,’ Ed. ’aw, Arg. gawt, Amh. gabe, C. E. gab; 
‘dew,’ C. E. En. Gt. awa, Ed. M. awd, Geez habo; 
‘roundworm,’ E. awawat, Ed. dwawat, M. abawat, 


* For other examples in Amharic, see Praetorius, 68-9; 
Cohen, Nouv. ét. 37; Ullendorff, 49 ff. 

7 See also Cerulli, Sidamo, 49. 

® From Arabic halaga. 


Go. A. dbabut; ‘tribe,’ Ed. taw, C. E. En. Gt. M. 
tab; ‘whey,’ C. E. En. Gt. anguwa, M. Ms. Go. A. 
anguba. 

Examples for Amharic: ® mdglibo and magliwo 
‘scoop’; wobo and wéiwo ‘officer of the rear 
guard’; siw ‘man’ from sdb, G. séba’. In Harari: 
aw ‘ father,’ from ‘ab. 


This phenomenon is most probably due to the 
influence of the Eastern Sidamo group where the 
weakening of 6 to w occurs mainly in Sidamo.”° 
Examples: ‘climb (male on female),’ T. raba’e, 
Al. riba’yo, Q. réwd?-yo’ ; ‘companion,’ K. darabu- 
ta, Sid. dardwo; ‘abdomen,’ Q. godobé and go- 
dowd; ‘ plough,’ Q. abirri-yo’, Al. aburre-yo, Gud. 
abulld-kko, Sid. hawwurt; ‘palm of hand,’ K. 
obba, T. hobitd, Sid. hdwo; ‘ flame,’ K. buban-go, 
Sid. buwdno; ‘news,’ Q. dudubo, Sid. dudu”o; 
‘bad odor,’ Q. T. bobana-ta, Sid. bowdanna ; ‘ sheep,’ 
Gud. gérébba, Sid. garébo ; ‘ tongue,’ D. arrabo, Al. 
arrabi-ta, Sid. arrdbo. 

In the various SE languages b passing through 
b, w can become zero (cf. Amh. hod ‘ belly,’ from 
kibad; Har. dis ‘honey,’ from dbs), but since I 
did not find convincing examples for this phe- 
nomenon in Sidamo I will not discuss here this 
problem. 


3. THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE LARYNGEALS 


On the whole the laryngeal series disappeared 
in South Ethiopic. Out of the Proto-Ethiopic 
laryngeals ’, ‘, h and h, Harari has ’ and h; Ar- 
gobba has h and hh; Ennemor, Endegei and 
Gyeto have *;** the other Gurage dialects, Am- 
haric, and Gafat have h in certain conditions.’* 
It is quite possible that the loss of the laryngeals 
in South Ethiopic is due to the influence of 
Cushitic, a language group that has no laryn- 
geals.1* Proof for the disappearance of the laryn- 
geals can be brought from Sidamo. We find, 
indeed, various roots having an initial h in certain 
Sidamo dialects and an initial zero in other dia- 
lects for the same root. However, an important 
reservation must be made. Since the Sidamo and 
Cushitic etymologies are not yet well established 


® See Cohen, Htudes, 384-86; Ullendorff, 91 ff. 

10 See also Cerulli, Sidamo, 48-9 where examples for 
initial 6 > w are given. 

11In other Gurage dialects * replaces the glottalized 
stop q, tf, and é; see below § 7. 

12 For details, see JAOS, 71 (1951), 213-15. 

13 See also Ullendorff, 42 ff. 
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it is sometimes difficult to know whether the origi- 
nal root was with or without h. In case the original 
root was with initial consonant zero, the laryngeal 
h would then be secondary in these examples. 
Whatever the original root may be I thought it 
advisable to enumerate here the various roots with 
initial h or initial zero leaving it for future re- 
search the investigation of their origin. It should 
also be mentioned that from the recorded examples 
with h or zero no dialectal distribution can be 
obtained. 

The examples are: ‘chew,’ Q. hanéé-yo, K. 
icéo, 'T.. iéée, D. inée; ‘ant,’ Sid hélo, K. dli-ta, 
T. dlu; ‘eat, Al. hadadnéuta, K. adan-cita, Q. 
adan-ci ; ‘ break,’ Sid. higt, Gud. igd-kko, D. énge; 
‘belt,’ Q. hitd-ta, Sid. hito, Al. itu-ta; ‘bed,’ Q. 
hansaré, Gud. hanSdru, T. anséra ; ‘leather bag,’ 
Al. haqomada, Q. agomddu; ‘ armful,’ K. hanga- 
futa, T. hanqgafu-ta, Q. anqgafu-ta; * ‘ roasted bar- 
ley,’ Al. haSaru-ta, K.Q. aSari-ta; ‘beard,’ Gud. 
harédda, K. arédd, Sid. dréda; ‘beg,’ Sid. hiéi-ri, 
K. T. wéée’; ‘ dove,’ K. handaréi-ta, Al. handarri- 
ta, Gud. anddra’e; ‘draw water’ Sid. hinkili, K. 
inkillo, Q. inkillo’. 


4. ALTERNATION BETWEEN LIQUIDS 


In general terms the situation in Gurage con- 
cerning the liquids seems to be as follows. 


The liquids J, n, r are treated in the same way 
in nearly all the Western Gurage dialects. 

The liquid 7 is rare in Chaha, Eza, Ennemor, 
Endegen and Gyeto. 


In the dialects in which 7 is rare and in which 
the other liquids alternate, an original *n, *r, *1 
at the beginning of the word appears as n:1** nab 
‘bee,’ Amh. nab; ndaca ‘ white,’ Amh. naé; naxad-m 
‘send,’ Amh. laki; naima-m ‘ germinate,’ Amh. 
limma; nagd-m ‘be far, Amh. ragi; notd-m 
‘run,’ Amh. rota. 

Any *r, *n, *] appears as r: 1) in intervocalic 
position, 2) between a consonant and a vowel, 
3) or in final position after a vowel. Examples: 
1) dram ‘cow, Amh. lam; uriténa ‘truthful,’ 
Amh. undtannd ; drotd-m ‘run,’ Amh. rota; dapara 
‘add,’ root dbl; 2) atragdta-m ‘ cause to kick,’ root 
rqt; arga ‘bed,’ Amh. alga; ars ‘ small,’ root ’ns; 
bug’ri ‘mule’ Amh. baglo; tafarigadgd- ‘be 


proud’; 3) amar ‘stone,’ from aman, aban; dsar 


** From Semitic Ethiopic, ep. Amh. angafat. 
** Chaha is taken as an example. 


‘root,’ Amh. sar; gar ‘something,’ Amh. gal ‘ word, 
thing.’ 

An originally geminated *rr, *nn, *1l becomes 
n: bana-m ‘eat, Amh. balla; anéibdé-m ‘to milk,’ 
Amh. allibi; andsd-m ‘be less,’ Amh. annasid; 
éaina-m ‘ come,’ Eza caénnd-m ; andtd-m ‘ slaughter,’ 
Amh. arrata; fandidd-m ‘ judge, Amh. farradda.'® 

As for Eastern Sidamo, this is the situation. 
Gudella has no initial r; it is replaced by 1.17 Ex- 
amples: ‘ confiscate,’ K. ragga’o, Gud. laga’d-kko ; 
‘corpse,’ K. Q. resé, Gud. léSa; ‘be accustomed,’ 
K. résSo, Q. rd8So’, Sid. rost, Gud. losd-kko. 

While the other Sidamo dialects have the liquids 
l, n, r, they alternate in conditions that still remain 
to be established. Whatever the conditions of these 
alternations may be I am inclined to explain the 
alternation of the Gurage liquids as being influ- 
enced by the Sidamo situation. Examples for the 
alternance between n and /: ‘dung,’ K. cant, Q. 
cin, Sid. éalo, D. éald; ‘lightning, K. banqi-ta, 
Sid. béngo and bdliaqo; ‘ grow,’ Q. nap’p’i-yo’,1™ 
D. nép’p’e, Sid. lop’p’t; ‘hang up,’ K. éaléala’e, 
Gud. éaléala’a-kko, Q. ¢aincalla”-yo; ‘shield,’ T. 
wolta, D. wonti. 

Examples for the alternance between r and /: 
‘come,’ K. wallo, Gud. ward-kko; ‘cross’ (v.), 
Gud. fird-kko, Sid. fuli; ‘day,’ K. bari, T. Al. 
barra, Sid. barra, Gud. balla; ‘body,’ K. Q. alt, 
Al. aliha, Gud. ord-ééo ; ‘ liver,’ K. Q. afali-ta, Sid. 
afdle, Gud. afdra; ‘ chose,’ K. dérro, T. dorre’, Al. 
dorri-yo, Gud. détla-kko; ‘knee,’ K. Q. gulubi-ta, 
Sid. gulubba, Gud.guriubbo. 


5. INSERTION OF n. 


The liquid nasal n is inserted before various con- 
sonants in the South Ethiopic languages as is the 
case in Eastern Sidamo. The inserted n indicates 
perhaps a nasalization of the following consonant.** 


Examples for Gurage: ‘ ashes,’ Gt. En. amand, 


1¢ For the treatment of the liquids in Endegen, see 
Lingua, 6 (1957), 272. 

17 Gangero (considered by Cerulli as belonging to Si- 
damo of Omo) has no initial J. An original initial 1 is 
replaced by ; medially and finally it often alternates 
with n (Cerulli, Giangero, 3, 4). 

172 For technical reasons the glottalized p is tran- 
scribed p’. 

18 Brockelmann, Grundriss, 244 considers the insertion 
of n a dissimilation of the geminates. However, in the 
examples cited by Brockelmann, ib., for the various 
Ethiopic languages there is no proof that the consonant 
following the n was originally geminated. 
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C. E. M. Ms. amdd; ‘ articulation of fingers,’ C. E. 
antag, M. Ms. Go. atq; ‘ear,’ Gt. M. Ms. anzan, 
S. W. Z. azan; ‘fence,’ S. W. antarat, A. Amh. 
atar; ‘foot, S. W. Z. angar, C. E. En. dgar; 
‘handle’ W. ang, Ms. ag; ‘lay hold of, En. 
tiranta, Gt. térata; ‘ road,’ S. W. ungd, Har. tiga; 
‘serpent,’ S. W. Z. ambab, M. A. abab; ‘ short,’ S. 
W. Z. anéar, Ms. Go. A. aéar; ‘stamp,’ C. henda, 
Go. zendi, G. keda, Amh. hedd ‘ go’; ‘sure,’ C. 
En. Ed. ang, Go. W. aq. 

Examples for Amharic: angafat ‘ obstacle,’ root 
‘gf ; sanzar ‘ span,’ root szr; and ‘ one,’ for ad, root 
*hd ; wanéaf ‘ sling, root wsf ; ancat ‘ wood,’ root ‘s. 

Examples for Harari: inéi ‘ wood,’ root ‘s; ingir 
‘ foot,’ root ‘gr; hangafti ‘ obstacle,’ root ‘gf ; angar 
‘stomach,’ C. E. Gt. M. agar. 

Examples for Eastern Sidamo:?* ‘ happiness,’ 
Al. baigango, K. bagagi-ta, T. bagagu; ‘dung of 
donkey, horse, mule,’ Q. fandz-ta, Gud. finda, K. 
Sid. fudd; ‘truth, Al. Gud. hanga, from Arabic 
haq(q); ‘ break,’ D. énge, Gud. igd-kko ; ‘ chew,’ D. 
inée, Q. hanéé”-yo, K. iééo, T. iéée. 


6. ALTERNATION BETWEEN GLOTTALIZED AND 
Non-GLOTTALIZED PHONEMES. 


The sounds q, t, ¢ that are of the “ emphatic- 
velarized” type in Semitic are glottalized in 
Cushitic (wherever they exist) and in Semitic 
Ethiopic. The sounds g, ¢ of Gurage alternate 
with k&, ¢ without any apparent phonetic reason. 
This alternation is most probably due to the 
influence of Sidamo.*° 

Examples for the alternation g:k in Gurage: ** 
‘carry on the back,’ E. kraétta-m, M.kanitta-m, 
En. qranta, Gt. grata; ‘crow,’ M. Go. A. qurd, 
Amh. qura, S. W. quri, C. k’uri, E. kura, Har. 
kurra; ‘day,’ Go. A. géné, Amh. qin, En. garda, 
C. E. Gt. kara, M. Ms. kana; ‘fold,’ C. kapa-m, 
KE. M. Go. kabba-m, En. Gt. gapa; ‘leaf,’ Ms. Go. 
A. Amh. gatdl, C. E. Gt. gatér, M. gata, En. Ed. 
kw@ar; ‘right,’ En. gana, Amh. gan, Go. ganna, C. 
Gt. kand, E. Ms. kaénnd; ‘surround,’ Amh. kab- 
baba, C. xipaibi-m, M. E. xaibbaba-m, Z. kababa, 
S. gebaba, kebaba, W. qebabda.”* 


19 Since I do not know the Cushitic etymologies of 
certain roots it is quite possible that in some roots is 
original and was eliminated elsewhere. 

2° See also Cerulli, Harar, 62. 

21 For more examples, see Leslau, Influence, 67. 

*2 Cerulli, Harar, 61, gives examples for Harari k:q 
going back to Cushitic roots with qg, k. I did not record 


Examples for the alternation g:k in Sidamo: ** 
‘help,’ K. katle’, Sid. ka‘li, T. qatle’, Al. qa‘lt-yo ; 
‘weed,’ Gud. Sukund-kko, Sid. Suquni; ‘ tooth,’ K. 
T. Al. ingi-ta, Gud. inge, Q. inki-ta, Sid. hinko ; 
‘lie,’ K. qgop’p’énno, Gud. gop’p’and-kko, Sid. 
kap’p’i; ‘few, Al. gaqiééo, Q. kakiéé. 

Alternation ¢:¢ in Gurage: ** ‘ applaud,’ C. Gt. 
tifa(m), E. Ms. taffa(m), M. taffa-m, S. W. 
tafatafa; ‘cauterize” M. sdrrata-m, sallata-m, C. 
E. En. Gt. sinta(m); ‘ distend,? C. watara-m, E. 
M. Go. wattira-m, Ms. wattéré, Amh. Ed. wattara ; 
‘finger,’ C. atebé, E. atebait, En. atebd, Ms. Go. 
atebat. 

Examples for Sidamo: ‘now,’ Sid. fd, D. ta’a; 
‘span,’ D. ftagt (verb), Sid. takko (noun) ; 
‘ sharpen,’ Q. mutti-s50’, K. mutu-sse’, T. mutt-sse ; 
‘fence,’ Sid. hitta, Gud. dta, K. dtd-ta. 


%. ALTERNATION BETWEEN GLOTTALIZED AND 
THE GLOTTAL STOP. 


The Ethiopic glottalized qg, ¢, and é alternate 
occasionally with the glottal stop in the various 
South Ethiopic languages. 

Examples for gq:’ in Gurage: ‘anoint,’ C. 
gapa-m, E. qabba-m, En. “apa; ‘big,’ M. laq, Go. 
la’; ‘ butter,’ Gur. gab, En. ’ab, Ed. ’aw; ‘ be ended,’ 
Ms. alliqd, Go. alla’i-m, En. ana’ai;*° ‘ erase,’ C. 
fagi-m, En. Ed. fa’d. Examples for f¢:’: ‘ ap- 
plaud,’ M. taffa-m, S. tifatafa, Ed. “affa; ‘ come,’ 
W. maté, Amh. mdtta, En. Ed. ma’a; ‘ claw, Gur. 
tafar, En. far. Examples for é: ’: ‘ woman-in- 
child-bed,’ C. E. gan, Gt. M. Ms. éan, En. Ed. *un; 
‘medicament,’ C. E. Gt. M. Ms. éaza, Ed. ’uza; 
‘spread grass or hide,’ Gt. éecd, C. éayaca-m, 
Kd. ’e°G.7° 

In Amharic only q is occasionally represented 
by *: taébba% ‘guard, for tabbaqi; ba’ela ‘ bean,’ 
for bagela; bda-ta’arra ‘besides, for bd-tagarra; 
talla’ ‘ big,’ for tallag.?" 

For Harari the form of a’xu ‘I knew’ for and 
beside agru could probably be cited,?* and also 


the Harari variants waqaba ‘ buy,’ haqgafa ‘ dig,’ akomasa 
‘be beautiful’ for waéxdba, hakafa, aqomdsa. 

23 See also Cerulli, Sidamo, 47. 

24 For more examples, see Leslau, Influence, 67. 

2° For n going back to 1, see above § 4. 

2° For more examples, see Lingua, 6 (1957), 270-71. 

27 See Cohen, Nouv. et., 40, 41. 

28 The etymology proposed by Cerulli, Harar, 67, for 
Har. quy ‘ anger’ going back to Amh. qutta is doubtful; 
for Har. quy, ep. W. tdqvaye ‘be angry,’ Amh. qvaya 
‘who gets animated for nothing.’ 
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Har. tit ‘little’ S. W. Z. tit from Amh. tagit > 
tarit > tit.29 

In the various Sidamo dialects the glottalized 
q, t, €, and p’ are occasionally represented as glottal 
stop. Examples for q: ‘borrow,’ Q. ligé-€ét-yo’, 
Al. laqe-Géev0, K. l@ééée’; ‘blind, K. Q. qédqd, T. 
goa, Al. qo’a; ‘accept,’ K. T. agge’, Al. aqi-yo’, 
wi-yo’, Gud. aa-kko; ‘remain,’ Q. faqqo, K. fo, 
T. fa’e; ‘ proverb,’ Q. maqi-ta, K. ma@i-ta. Exam- 
ple for ¢: ‘anthelmintic,’ Gud. sito, Sid. so’t-céo. 
Example for é: ‘bird, K. éiéu and ¢ci’i-cu, Gud. 
éva. Examples for p’: ‘lid, D. tup’ango, Sid. 
tu’anco ; *° ‘ hippopotamus,’ D. rép’é, Sid. ro’t-céo. 


8. ALTERNATION BETWEEN GLOTTALIZED 


There are isolated examples of alternation be- 
tween the glottalized q:t, g:p’ in South Ethiopic as 
there are occasional examples in Sidamo. 

Examples for g:¢ in South Ethiopic: Z. tambe 
bala and aqnaba ‘listen’; in Sidamo: Q. témdggo’ 
and gamdggo ‘ put the yoke’; ** K. qagi, ‘blood,’ 
Q. gag, T. gagt, Gud. tiga, unless Gud. tiga is 
taken from Galla diga. 

Examples for p’:q in Amharic: p’ag”’amen, also 
pronounced g”’agamen ‘the additional days of the 
year’; in Sidamo: K. T. qup’p’d-ta ‘egg,’ Sid. 
qup’p’e, Dar. qiip’é, Gud. giinga. 


9. PALATALIZATION. 


The spoken Ethiopic languages have a palatal 
series g, ¢, €, §, 2, and 7.8? Besides, Western 
Gurage developed the prepalatals g’, k’, q’ and 2’. 
This series is phonemic as well as phonetically 
conditioned. For the phonemic value, cp. Amh. 
Sallima ‘ decorate’ against sallima ‘ greet,’ Cimac- 
Cama ‘level off’ against tamdttimd ‘devour.’ It 
is also well known that these prepalatals result in 
South Ethiopic from the dentals and sibilants d, f, 
t, s, 2, n followed by -t, -e, or -ya in the verbal 
forms; cf. Amh. wélag ‘he who engenders’ from 
wiladi, kafaé ‘he who opens’ from kafati, gaéraz 
‘he who cuts’ from gérazi, and so on.** It is also 


the prepalatalization of a dental and a sibilant fol- 


2° See also Praetorius, 71. 

30 For t:t, see above § 6. 

31 From Semitic Ethiopic tmd, smd. 

82 For the discussion on the originality of the Tigrinya 
and Tigre prepalatals, see Ullendorff, 130-40. 

8° For the prepalatalization in the nominal forms in 
Tigre, see JAOS, 68 (1948), 128. 


lowed by e or y that brought about verbal forms of 
the Caha type zaipdara-m ‘ answer’ (from zepdrd-m), 
Cikdrd-m ‘boil in water’ (from tekdrd-m), and 
others ; ** and the biliterals such as Amh. massa 
“become evening’ (from msy), A. bdassai-m ‘cry’ 
(from bky), Gaf. aééa ‘close’ (from ‘sw), and so 
on.*® The influence of the Cushitic substratum on 
the prepalatalization has been considered by several 
authors.*® What I would like to bring out here is 
the fact that a prepalatal occurs often in one South 
Ethiopic languages against a non-prepalatal in 
another language without any apparent reason, 
that is to say, without a front vowel ~i, -e liable 
to cause the prepalatalization. The same phe- 
nomenon occurs in the various Sidamo dialects 
and is due to the fact that palatalization is a 
regular feature of the language. We are, unfortu- 
nately, less informed about the phonetic and 
morphological structure of Sidamo and are, there- 
fore, not always in a position to ascertain which 
is the original form. 

Some examples in South Ethiopic are: ‘ shelter,’ 
C. En. Gt. cigdn, but Amh. M. Z. tégdn; ** ‘hail,’ 
Ed. baraig, C. E. En. baéraéga, but M. Ms. Go. A. 
barad ; ‘ wedding guest,’ E. Ms. azaimannd, but A. 
azabannd ; ‘nine,’ C. Gt. M. Ms. 2aéta, but Amh. Z. 
2étan; ‘elephant,’ C. E. Gt. Zaéz”’dra, but Go. A. 
zihon; ‘meal consisting of grain and coffee,’ C. 
En. Safra, but E. Gt. Ms. safra; ‘sling, Har. 
wocafa, Amh. wanéaf, but Geez mosaf; ‘ flea,’ Har. 
qunaé, Ms. Go. A. Z. ganac, but G. g”ans, Tna. 
q’anst; ‘rag, Amh. Arg. Gur. Girg, Tna. Har. 
éargi, but G. darq; ‘moon, light of moon,’? Amh. 
Arg. Har. caéraga, but Gaf. sdragqd, M. Go. tarraga; 
‘ant,’ Har. cué, Amh. ¢aéat, but G. sasut, Tna. 
sase, Arg. tué; ‘ float, Ms. ancallala, S. anéalala, 
but Z. antalale. 

Examples from Sidamo: ‘ plait,’ K. daggo, Q. 
déggo’, but Al. daddo; ‘sickle,’ Gud. gaggara, but 
Q. zdzzdrad-ta; ‘flourish’ K. mzééo, but Gud. 
muti-kko; ‘puppy,’ T. buéuliééo, D. buéullé, but 
K. bittu‘la, Al. bututli-céo ; ‘ close,’ Sid. éuft, D. 
éufe, but K. tuffo, Q. tuffo’; ‘porcupine,’ Sid. 
éo0%-céo and to%t-ééo ; ‘ lick,’ Q. léééo, but Sid. lati; 
‘nail, Sid. éulinga, but Gud. turdnga; ‘ drop,’ K. 
Cép’p’o, D. cép’e, but Sid. tap’ yr; ‘beg,’ K. aéée’, 


Q. uéci-yo’, but Gud. untd-kko ; ‘ alone,’ Sid. éalld, 


%4 Word, 4 (1948), 46. 

35 Leslau, Gafat, 126, 127. 

8° Cohen, Etudes, 11; Leslau, Word, 1 (1945), 62. 

87 Possibly the vowel d caused the prepalatalization in 
this root as well as in the other examples cited here. 
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but K. talla; ‘take a mouthful,’ Sid. tuét, but D. 
tiqa-te.5® 

Summing up one could say that the prepalatals 
develop in Sidamo independent of the following 
vowels and this phenomenon probably passed into 
the South Ethiopic languages, especially into 
Gurage. 


10. ALTERNATION BETWEEN g AND 2. 


The sounds g and Z interchange either in the 
same South Ethiopic language or within the 
various SE languages. This alternance is not 
phonetically conditioned and is due to Sidamo 
influence. 

Examples for South Ethiopic: *® ‘ go around,’ C. 
K. Go. Zori-m, Z. té-gawdraé; ‘arrange, S. W. 
abeze, Amh. abaggad; ‘hawk,’ En. wangadd and 
wanzaid, C. wangdt and wdnzit; ‘ parasol,’ Go. 
Zantala, Amh. Z. gantala; ‘bee, S. W. inzat, Z. 
ingat, Har. nigat ; ‘ hock,’ Arg. q’anza, W. q’anga, 
Tna. Amh. ganga; ‘hut,’ Arg. gonzo, Amh. Gaf. 
S. gogo, Go. goggo; ‘begin,’ Amh. Zimmdré and 
gammaraé; ‘porcupine’ Amh. Zart and gart; 
‘courageous,’ Amh. Zagna and gagna; ‘hyena,’ 
Amh. Zab and gab; ‘ back,’ Amh. Zérba and garba. 

The situation is the same in Sidamo: ‘ dawn,’ 
K. sdggo, T. sogge, Q. sdzz0’, Al. sozz0; ‘ advise,’ 
K. sdzz0, saggo, Q. Sazz0, Al. siZZ0, T. sagge, Sid. 
séggi; ‘advance, K. dzzo and dggo; ‘raid, K. 
gaggo, T. gagge, Q. gazzo’, A. gazzo ; ‘ guinea-fowl,’ 
Q. Zigra-ta Al. gigre-ta. 


11. ALTERNATION BETWEEN g(2Z) AND y. 


There are examples of alternation between (2) 
and y in several South Ethiopic languages. Thus 
in Gafat an original y has occasionally become g: *° 
ligga ‘separate,’ Amh. layya; g”igga ‘ hasten,’ G. 
g’ayya; faggala ‘ goat,’ Amh. Arg. fayyal; amadag 
‘hail,’ Amh. amdday; af”igga ‘ take a rest,’ S. W. 
afoye. 

Isolated examples occur in Amharic where an 
original g is pronounced y, as in lay ‘child’ for 
lag; goyo ‘hut’ for gogo. An original y is pro- 
nounced g(2) in ayoban ‘ odoriferant plant’ also 
pronounced aguban, azuban; tizigaytawal ‘it is 
ready ’ for tazdigagtawal. 


*8 For t:t, see above § 6. 

8° For Amharic, see Cohen, Nouv. ét., 31-33. 
*o Leslau, Gafat, 9. 

“1 Praetorius 86; Cohen, Etudes, 400. 


In Sidamo, too, an original g is pronounced y 
in K. géyyita ‘hut, T. goggu-ta. In other ex- 
amples there is alternation between g(z) and y, but 
since I do not know the etymology of these roots 
I am unable to ascertain which is the original 
radical of the root. The examples are: ‘ carry,’ 
K. iyye’, Gud. iyyd-kko, Q. iggi-yo’", Al. iggi’o; 
‘mouse,’ Q. Zuma, K. yamd, Sid. yimd-kko; 
‘jackal,’ D. gédala, Sid. yedala. 


12. DEvoIcING. 


In Chaha, Ennemor, Gyeto and Endegei of 
Western Gurage an originally geminated voiced 
dental, labial and velar are devoiced. Taking 
Chaha as an example we obtain the roots such as: 
baisa-m ‘be abundant,’ from bdzza-m, root bzh; 
asd-m ‘see, from azzd-m ; gaci-m ‘ tie up the feet 
of the animal,’ from gaggd-m; qapdara-m ‘bury,’ 
from gibbdri-m; batéri-m ‘be ahead of,’ from 
biddiri-m; wiaka-m ‘crush, from wéagga-m; 
mik’dérd-m ‘ kindle,’ from mdgg’ard-m.* 

While Eastern Sidamo does not show the de- 
voicing of the dentals and velars, there are exam- 
ples of alternance between the labials b and p’. In 
the recorded examples the labial b is simple (not 
geminated) while the labial p’ is geminated in some 
examples. As for Chaha, Gyeto, and Ennemor, the 
labial p represents an originally geminated bb 
while in Endegen the originally geminated 6 is 
represented by a geminated pp. 

Examples for Gurage: ‘ accept,’ C. taq’apara-m, 
Ed. ta’eppdra, EK. taq’abbairi-m, S. téqebald; ‘ add,’ 
C. Gt. En. dipérié(m), Ed. dappara, E. dibbara-m, 
S. W. Z. dabali; ‘anoint,’ C. Gt. gapa(m), Ed. 
‘ippa’a, KE. M. Ms. qabba(m); ‘ answer,’ C. En. Gt. 
Zapiri(m), Ed. zipparad, E. M. Ms. Go. 2abbara(m) ; 
‘be bent,’ C. tagripa-m, En. taigriimpa-m, E. 
tagrabba-m ; ‘ large bread,’ C. En. dap”a, Gt. dapa, 
E. dabbuyi, Amh. dabbo; ‘ brother, C. g¥’apa, En. 
g’aipa, Gt. gip’ay, E. M. Ms. g’abbe ; ‘ compound,’ 
C. En. Gt. gape, E. M. gabbe; ‘evening,’ C. Gt. 
gapat, Ms. gabbat. 

In a few examples Selti also shows the alter- 
nance b:p:p’; thus in arbanio and arp’anno ‘ hare,’ 
W. arbanno; arp’e ‘ Wednesday,’ the other Gurage 
dialects have arob.** 

Examples for the alternation b:p’ in Sidamo: 


42 Leslau, Gurage, 13. 
‘* Selti arp’e is probably borrowed from Gudella harp’e 
(see below). 
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‘river,’ Q. cabi, T. Al. éap’i; ‘ pestle,’ Gud. éuba, 
K. T. éup’a; ‘ hippopotamus,’ Gud. ldba, D. rap’e; 
‘root,’ T. Al. taba, K. T. tap’a; ‘ bread,’ Q. cabi-td, 
T. cap’i-ta, Al. tabi-ta; ‘be weak, lack,’ D. gdbe 
and gép’e, Sid gobe; ‘ Wednesday,’ Q. harba, Al. 
harb, Gud. harp’e; ‘ wood-sandal,’ Q. kéb’i-ta, D. 
kop’é. 

With geminated p’p’: Gud. loba-kdta ‘ abun- 
dant,’ lop’p’d-kko ‘be abundant’; Gud. labd-kko 
‘anoint,’ lap’p’d-mmo ‘be anointed.’ In these two 


examples the gemination fulfills apparently a 
morphological function. 

The examples of the alternance b:p throw per- 
haps some light on the Geez roots with p, p’. An 
etymological investigation might prove the Geez 
labials p, p’ go possibly back, among others, to an 
original b.** 


«See H. Grimme, “Semitische P-Laute,’” ZDMG, 68 
(1914), 259-69. 





APABHRAMSA STUDIES (III) * 


K. DE VREESE 


UNIVERSITY OF LEYDEN 


Siddhahema IV, 345 Hemacandra gives the 
siitra sastyah: Apabhramse sastya vibhaktyah 
prayo lug bhavati, according to which the ending 
of the genitive in Apabhraméa is usually dropped. 
The rule is exemplified with the stanza: samgara- 
sachi ju vanniai dekkhu amhara kantu | aimattahaé 
cattankusahé gaa kumbhai darantu “behold my 
beloved, who is praised in hundreds of battles, 
cleaving the frontal globes of extremely maddened 
and restive elephants.” In this example, in the 
mind of Hemacandra, gaa stands accordingly for 
gaahé (Skt. gajanim), i.e. the bare stem has 
been used as a genitive.* 

The textual evidence for this usage in the Sid- 
dhahema itself cannot but be called extremely 
scanty. Apart from the above example, which is 
not convincing in itself, instances of endingless 
genitives have been supposed to be contained in: 
IV, 383, 3, aahi jammahi mahu annahi vi Gori su 
dejjahi kantu | gaa mattahaé cattankusaha jo ab- 
bhidat hasantu “O Gauri, give me in this and 
another birth such a lover who smilingly goes to 
meet maddened and restive elephants (gaa = 


gaaha) ; 1V, 350, 2 rakkhejjahu tarunaho appana, 


* See JAOS, 74 (1954), 1-5, 142-146. 

1 See R. Pischel Hemacandra’s Grammatik der Prakrit- 
sprachen, Vols. I-II (Halle, 1877-80), abbr. Siddhahema; 
idem, Materialien zur Kenntnis des Apabhraméa (Berlin, 
1902); P. L. Vaidya, Kumdrapdlacarita (Poona, 1936) ; 
Candradhar Sarma Guleri, Purdni Hindi, Nagaripra- 
carini patrikd, navin samskaran, bhig 2, samvat 1978 
(A.D. 1920); L. Alsdorf, Apabhraméa-Studien (Leipzig 
1937). 


bdlahe jaa visama thana | phodenti je hiadat ap- 
panat, taha parai kavana ghana “ protect your- 
selves, O young people; the breasts of a young 
woman (jaa = jdahe) are dangerous; those that 
break their own hearts, how can they have pity 
on others?”; IV, 332,2 angahi angu na miliu, 
hali, aharem aharu na pattu | pia joantihe muhaka- 
malu évai surau samattu “limbs did not come into 
contact with limbs, O friend ; lips were not touched 
by lips; when looking only at the lotus-face of the 
beloved (pia = piahu) my lust was complete.” The 
other stanzas that are usually discussed in this 
connection do not properly belong here: IV, 384 
Bali abbhatthani Mahumahanu lahui hua so ¢ | 
jat icchahu vaddattanau, dehu ma maggahu ko + 
may safely be left out of consideration since here 
Bali can be explained as an accusative depending 
on the verbal noun abbhatthana;? in IV, 356 jai 
taho tuttau nehada mai sahi navi, tilatara | tam 
kihe vankehi loanehi joijjaui saa vara we are not 
concerned with an endingless genitive (tilatara), 
but with a vocative, as convincingly shown by Als- 
dorf ;* in IV,401,3 finally tanw is not a sub- 
stantive at all, but an adjective going with raana 
vanu.* 


2See PD 146 potthdé padhané; cf. Sukumar Sen, An 
Outline Syntax of Buddhistic Sanskrit, Caleutta Univer- 
sity Journal of Letters (1927), 12f.; idem, Historical 
Syntax of Middle Indo-Aryan, Linguistic Society of 
India (Caleutta, 1953), 13. 

3’ Apabhramésa-Studien, 58 f. 

* Pischel, Siddhahema Vol. II, 208; Alsdorf, op. cit. 57. 
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The paucity of instances of uninflected genitives 
and the absence of convincing examples in the Sid- 
dhahema as well as in the Apabhraméga literature 
known until some few decades ago have caused 
scholars to doubt the correctness of Hemacandra’s 
sitra. In fact, in most of the cases a different 
interpretation seems at first sight possible. In IV, 
383, 3 gaa mattahaé could be taken as a compound 
with inverted members, a feature not unknown in 
ApabhramSga; in IV,350,2 balahe might be ex- 
plained, as actually done by Hemacandra himself, 
as an Abl. sg. going with rakkhejjahu, and jad as a 
Nom. sg. having visamathana as its predicate; in 
IV, 345 gaa might, if need be, be taken as the prior 
member of a loose compound (gaa-kumbhai), in- 
stances of which are not wanting even in Sanskrit; 
in IV, 332, 2 pia might be interpreted as a vocative 
or as the first part of acompound pia-muhakamalu, 
the members of which are separated by tmesis. 

Pischel, who admittedly was inclined to overesti- 
mate the statements of the Prakrit grammarians 
and of Hemacandra in particular, accepted the 
endingless genitive for Apabhraméa as a matter 
of fact. Indian scholars, too, though on different 
grounds, usually adhered to the rules as taught by 
the grammarians. Objections against the above 
usage were first raised by Alsdorf, who endeavoured 
to show that in the available Apabhramésa materials 
no endingless genitive is to be found and that 
Hemacandra’s siitra has to be explained as wrongly 
abstracted from such occurrences where an ending- 
less case-form actually constitutes the prior part of 
a compound.’ Except for IV, 332, 2b pia joantihe 
muhakamalu, the discussion on Hemacandra’s rule 
does not affect the translation of the stanzas under 
consideration, but only bears on their grammatical 
interpretation. 

From an a@ priori reasoning there seems no 
ground to doubt the trustworthiness of Hema- 
candra’s siitra. For one thing, the Valmiki sitras 
teach the same rule (III, 4,16: namo luk), and in 
his Prakrtakalpatarwu (3,1, 8) Ramasarman allows 
in Apabhraméga the bare stem for all cases of a- 
stems optionally; furthermore, the disintegration 
of the flectional system in MIA, which is seen to 
set in already at an early period, is strongly in 
favour of Hemacandra’s rule; finally, later de- 
velopments as observed in NIA are a continuous 
confirmation of our sitra: in OWR bare stems 
constitute a regular category of forms and, as far 


5 Apabhramésa-Studien, 61. 


as the genitive is concerned, the ending is practi- 
ally always dropped.® 

This aprioristic conclusion is now receiving cor- 
roborative support from the Apabhramésa texts 
published in the last few decades. Fresh evidence 
has been furnished by Abdul Rahman’s Samde- 
Sarasaka (SR), an Apabhraméa work dating from 
the 18th or 14th century 4.D., in which a com- 
paratively large number of uninflected genitives 
are to be found.’ These occurrences, which have 
already been collected and briefly discussed by 
Bhayani,® read: SR 47a avara kahava nivadabbha- 
raghanatungatthanihim | bharina majjhu nahu 
tutta, ta vimbhiu manithim “ of another (avara = 
avaraha) courtesan, under the weight of her heavy, 
lofty, compact breasts, the waist does not break; 
hence there is wondering in one’s mind”; 5la 
avara kahava varamuddha hasantiya aharayalu | 
sohalau karakamalu saralu bahaha juyalu “ of an- 
other beautiful lady (avara varamuddha = avaraha 
varamuddhaha), when smiling, the lower lip, hand- 
lotus and straight arm-pair are charming ”; 51 c-d 
annaha taruni karangulinaha ujjala vimala | avara 
kavola kalijjahi dadimakusumadala “of another 
tender one (taruni = taruniht) the finger-nails are 
lovely and spotless; of another one (avara = 
avaraha) the cheeks are like petals of pomegranate 
flowers ” ; 52c ikkaha nevara-juyalaya summai rau 
ghanau “of one lady, a sonorous jingling of the 
pair (juyalaya = juyalayaha) of anklets is heard ” ; 
54 a-b ima ikkikkaha tattha riivu joyantayaha | 
jhasurapinga paya khalahi pahiya pavahantayaha 
“jin this way, while the travellers (pahiya = 
pahiyaha) are looking at the beauty of those ladies 
one by one, their betel-reddish steps are unsteady 
when going forth from the town”; 68a-b paw 
modavi nimisiddhu, pahiya, jai daya karahi | 
kahaum kimpi samdesau piya tucchakkharahi “ if 
you kindly stop for a while, O traveller, I will tell 
you a message for my beloved (piya = piyaha) in 
trifling words”; 70a jasu pavasanta na pavasiyd, 
muia viot na jasu | lajjijjau samdesadau dinti, 


°In poetry, which is archaizing by nature and largely 
determined by the rules of metre, matters are different; 
ef. L. P. Tessitori, “‘ Notes on the Grammar of the Old 
Western Rajasthani,” JA 1914, p. 182 § 56; p. 186 § 62. 

7 Jina Vijaya Muni and H. C. Bhayani, The Samde- 
Sardsaka of Abdul Rahman, Bharatiya Vidyé Bhavan 
(Bombay, 1945). 

*H. C. Bhayani, “Endingless genitive in Apa- 
bhram$a,” Bharatiya Vidyd, 6.5 (1945), 103-4; ef. 
Franklin Edgerton, “Endingless Noun Case-forms in 
Prakrit, JAOS, 59 (1939), 369 ff. 
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pahiya, piyasu “he, at whose leaving (pavasanta 
= pavasantaha) I did not leave, and through 
whose separation I did not die,—I feel ashamed to 
give a message, O traveller, to that beloved”; 
Yla-b lajjavi panthiya jai rahaii, hiyan na dha- 
ranau jai | gaha padhijjasu ikka piya, kara levinu 
mannai “if I continue to feel shy, O traveller, 
I am unable to restrain the heart ; please recite one 
githa to by beloved (piya = piyaha) and, taking 
his hand, appease him ”; 80a-b samdesadau savit- 
tharau hau kahanaha asamattha | bhana piya ikatti 
baliyadai, be vi samana | hattha “I am unable to 
tell a long message; say to my beloved (piya = 
piyaha) that both my hands can pass through one 
bracelet ”; 86a-b tuya sumaranta samadhi mohu 
visama tthiyau | taha khani khuvai kavalu na 
vamakaratthiyau “ when I remember (sumaranta 
= sumarantaha) your ecstasy my bewilderment is 
tremendous; °® then my head is not for a moment 
removed from the left hand”; 88a-b tuhu punu 
kajji hiavalau, lihivi na sakkau lehu | doha gaha 
kahijja piya, panthiya, karwi sanehu “as you are 
in a hurry, I cannot write a letter; please kindly 
convey to my beloved (piya = piyaha) a doha and 
a gatha ”; 92c-d samdesadau savittharu, tuhu ut- 
tavalau | kahiya, pahiya, piya gaha vatthu taha 
domilau “ the message is long, you are in a hurry; 
convey, O traveller, to my beloved (piya = piyaha) 
a gatha, a vastuka, and a domila”; 95b niru angu 
susantaha, vaha phusantaha, appaha niddaya kim 
pt bhane “ let me say to that pitiless man (niddaya 
= niddayaha) something of myself, who am dry- 
ing up my limbs, who am weeping day and 
night ”; 101d piya virattu hui cittu, pahiya, kima 
vattiyat “when the heart of the beloved (piya = 
piyaha) has become estranged, O traveller, what is 
there to be done? ”; 103c-d divasarayani niyadatya 
soya asahanta bharu | jima tumhihi tima mundhi 
pahiya jhijjhanti niru “ unable to bear the burden 
of grief (soya = soyaha) over their beloved day 
and night, the travellers get much emaciated, O 
young lady, just like you”; 109a-b pahiu bhanat: 
pahi janta amangalu maha ma kari | ruyavi ruyavi 
punarutta; vaha samvarivi dhari “the traveller 
said: please do not do anything inauspicious to me 
who am going (janta = jantaha) on the path, by 
weeping and weeping again; check your tears”; 
122a navaghanarehaviniggau nimmala phurat karu 


“out of a row of new clouds the maker of the 


* Different rendering by Bhayani, “ Endingless genitive 
in Apabhraméa,” 104. 


bright (nimmala = nimmalaha) breaks forth”; 
140d bagaha reha nahi rehat navaghana janti tala 
“a row of cranes shone in the sky, passing under- 
neath a new cloud (ghana = ghanaha) ”; 15%a-b 
ima vilavanti kahava dina paiu | geu giranta pa- 
dhantaha patiu “while I was thus lamenting, re- 
citing (giranta = girantaha) and reading Prakrit 
songs, somehow the day came”; 158a-159b mani 
sumaranta virahaninndsanu | dakkhinamaggu ni- 
yantaha bhattihi | ditthu Aitthirisiu mai jhattihi 
“while remembering (sumaranta = sumarantaha) 
in my mind him that destroys separation, and 
while looking at the southern course with devoted 
attention, I all of a sudden saw Agastya rishi”; 
191a-d dihausdsthi diharayani maha gaiya, nirak- 
khara | ai na, niddaya, ninda tujjha suyarantiya, 
takkhara | angihi tuha alahanta, dhittha, karayala- 
pharisu | samsosiu tanu “ with long sighs the long 
night passed for me, O you boor; sleep, O cruel- 
hearted one, did not come to me while I was think- 
ing of you, O you thief; not receiving (alahanta 
=alahantaha) your finger-touch on my limbs, O 
wicked one, my body has withered.” 

In all these instances the use of the endingless 
genitive (or bare stem for the genitive) is unam- 
biguous. One might feel inclined to take some of 
the above occurrences as free constructions and to 
explain them on the basis of looseness of composi- 
tion. Bhayani, considering that in Prakrit the 
strictness of the laws of nominal composition as 
known from Sanskrit has been notably tempered, 
suggests such an explanation.’° He refers in this 
connection to three types of irregular compounds: 
1. the type called by the Skt. scholiasts sipeksatve 
*mt gamakatvat samasah, e. g. SR 19a niakavittaha 
vijja mahappa “the greatness of the learning of 
true poetic skill” for niakavitta-vijja-mahappa; 
51e annaha tarunt karangulinaha “ the finger-nails 
of another tender one” for annataruni-karanguli- 
naha; 2. the type defined by the grammarians as 
samase ptrvanipatiniyamah, e.g. SR 25b dha- 
milla-umukka-muha “the face deprived of the 
braided hair” for wmukka-dhamilla-muha; 114a 
phalu-virahaggi “the fruit of the separation-fire ” 
for virahaggi-phalu; 3. the type “divided com- 
pounds,” e.g. SR 103c niyadaiya-soya asahanta 
bharu “not bearing the burden of grief over their 
beloved ” for niyadaiya-soyabharu asahanta; 130d 


10 Vijaya Muni and Bhayani, SamdeSgardsaka, 41-42; 


in “Endingless genitive in Apabhraméa,” 103, Bhayani 
seems to have dropped this view. 
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navaghana janti tali “ passing underneath a new 


cloud ” for navaghanatali janti. But the occur- 
rences of endingless genitives in isolated position 
as discussed below prove such an approach wrong. 
After all the attitude of the Sanskrit scholiasts 
towards these problems is easy to account for, as 
they are naturally prone to explain Middle Indic 
features from the Sanskrit grammatical standard, 
according to which uninflected case-forms do not 
exist. 

Since the SR is a Jate Apabhraméga text, the 
above examples cannot be adduced as evidence for 
the use of endingless genitives in pre-Hemacandric 
times. Our evidence, however, is not limited to the 
SR alone. In the Pahudadoha of Ramasimha 
Muni,” a small Apabhramga poem on Jaina mysti- 
cism (in all probability to be dated before Hema- 
candra), one unequivocal instance of an endingless 
genitive is found: PD 52 midhd, sayalu vi kari- 
mau, nikkarimau na koi | jivahu janta na kudi 
gaiya, ww padichanda jot “O fool, everybody has 
karma, nobody is without karma; when the jiva 
goes, the body ** does not go with it; look at that 
example.” In this instance jivahu jania stands 
for jivahu jantahu (gen. abs.). It is true that 
janta could be explained, if need be, as a case of 
stylistic haplology, but this explanation would not 
do here as will be seen from similar occurrences 
which leave no doubt as to their interpretation. A 
few more instances of endingless genitives are 
found in the Dohakosas:?* DKT 2b sunnakaruna 
tahi samarasa icchaha “in this do strive after the 
‘samarasa’ of the ‘Sinyakaruna’ (karuna =-ka- 
runaha) ”;** 5b indiavisaa tahi matta na disat 
“there the organs of sense (visaa = visaaha) are 
of no account”; DKS III 2a-b jammahi uahi 
attha gat lahu visaindia-rana | acchahu, kim ba- 
huvittharahi? tatta kaehu pamand “where birth 
goes up and sets, the king of the organs of sense is 
insignificant ; well, why many details? Let me tell 
you the correct notion of the reality (tatta = tat- 


11 Hiralal Jain, Pdadhudadohad of Ramasimha Muni, 
edited with introduction, translation, glossary, notes and 
index (Amraoti 1933). 

22 Cf. PD 91 deha-kudilli “ body-hut.” 

18 Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, Dohakosa, Apabhram§a 
Texts of the Sahajayina School, Part I, Calcutta San- 
skrit Series no. 25C (Caleutta 1938): I Dohaikosa of 
Tillopida (DKT); II-IV Dohaikosa of Sarah (DKS); V 
Dohikosa of Kanha (DKK); cf. M. Shahidullah, Les 
Chants Mystiques de Kanha et de Saraha (Paris, 1928). 

1¢For the meaning of these terms see Shahidullah, 
op. cit., 9 ff. 


taha) ”; IV 25a-b jahi mana pavana na saficarai, 
ravi sasi nahi pavesa | tahi, vadha, citta visima karu, 
Sarahé kahia uesa “ where spirit and breath do not 
circulate, where there is no entrance of sun or 
moon (ravi sasi=raviha sasiha), there, O fool, 
bring your mind to rest; this is the teaching of 
Saraha ”; IV 46a javvé mana atthamana ja, tanu 
tuttai bandhana “when the spirit sets and the fet- 
ters of the body (tanu = tanuha) break down”; 
DKK 25b nau so langhia pancainanehi, karwara 
diria asa “ it has not been crossed by him that has 
five faces; the hope of the elephant (karivara = 
karivaraha) is far off.” An instance from the 
Bhavisattakaha is likely 166,4: jam kayakouhalu 
amarinda vi, jam sohaggarasi janavinda vi “ what 
causes the curiosity even of a god (amarinda = 
amarindaha), what is an accumulation of happi- 
ness even to men (janavinda = janavindaha).” * 
When analysing the above materials we may 
state that two types of uninflected genitives are to 
be distinguished: 1. the type of two (or more) 
congruent genitives of which the preceding (a) or 
subsequent one (b) is endingless; 2. the type of the 
endingless genitive separated from the noun it 
qualifies. The former type I propose to style “ the 
conjunct type” (Ja-b), the latter “the absolute 
type” (II). The usage covers mainly the genitive 
of a-stems, but also some few instances of i- and u- 
steams have been noted. We further see that in 
high-classical Apabhraméga literature endingless 
genitives either do not occur at all or are extremely 
rare. As far as the period before A. p. 1200 is con- 
cerned, the instances belong to ApabhramSsa works 
of a more popular character. After that date the 
number of occurrences shows a considerable in- 
crease, as seen from the SamdeSarisaka. 
Hemacandra’s rule concerning uninflected case- 
forms is, as we have seen, limited to the genitive 
only, whereas RamaSarman allows the bare stem for 
all cases of a-stems optionally. In fact, the question 
of the endingless genitive is not an isolated feature, 
but only one aspect of the wider problem of unin- 
flected case-forms in Apabhramga and MIA in 
general. The question accordingly arises whether 
instances of other endingless oblique cases are to 
be found in the available texts. As will be seen, 
this is actually the case except for the dative, 
which is admittedly a dying idiom in Middle Indic. 


16H, Jacobi, Bhavisatta Kahd von Dhanavdla (Min- 
chen 1918); cf., however, Alsdorf, op. cit., 56, note 1, 
who suggests a different reading. 
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Just as with the genitive we meet with instances 
of both the types mentioned. 

Type I: PD 3 tam suhu Indu vi nau lahat 
deviht kodi ramantu “that pleasure even Indra 
does not experience, when dallying with millions 
(kodi = kodihi) of goddesses”; ** SD 68 samjha 
tihi mi samdiyai uppajjai bahu punnu “much 
merit arises from samadhi in three twilights 
(samjha = samjphahi) ; 128 ekkahi indiya mokka- 
lau pavai dukkhasaydi “when loose in respect of 
one organ of sense (indiya = indiyahi) one gets 
hundreds of miseries”;*7 SM 18 ikkina indiya 
mukkalina labbhai dukkha sahassa | jasu puna 
paticat mukkala, kaha kusalattanu tassa “ through 
one sense-organ being loose (indiya = indiyina) 
one obtains hundreds of miseries ; with whom, how- 
ever, all five are loose, how can that man be 
happy?”; 7% DKS 17 jo punu benni bi joana 
sakkai | nau bhaba nau nibbane thakkai “who, 
however, is able to combine both, does not stay 
neither in the existence (bhaba = bhabe) nor in 
the nirvana”; DKK 22 at tasw ghora andhare 
mana divaho kijjai “if in its terrible (ghora = 
ghore) darkness the mind is made a lamp”; 9 
SR 196c itthantari puna pahiya sijja ikkalliyat 
“meanwhile I, lying on my lonely couch (sijja = 
sijjat) ” ; 222a-b jai anakkharu kahiu mai pahiya | 
ghanadukkhaunniyaha mayanaaggi virahini palit- 
tiht “if a wrong word has been said by me, O 
traveller, by me who am full of agony and tor- 
mented by the fire (aggi = aggina) of love and 
by (feelings of) separation.” 

Type II: SD 121 dehi dana cau, kim pi kari 
mana govaht niyasatti “ give the four gifts; when 
doing something, conceal it in your heart (mana = 
mant) to the utmost of your power”;*° SM 5 
nigghina nitthura dutthamana je pani bahu karantt 
| te dvajjiapavabhara nicchaya naraya padanti “ un- 
merciful, cruel, wicked-minded people that kill, 
overcome by the burden of evil, are sure to fall into 
hell (naraya = narayi) ”; 24 ta milhevinu mana- 
bhadu vinaya nivesahi cittu | ahava sahesahi duk- 
khadam bhavapanjart nikkhittu “therefore, dis- 
missing the mercenary of pride, direct your mind 


16 Cf. PD 8 jonihi lakkhahi paribhamai. 

17 Hiralal Jain, Sdvayadhammadoha (SD) (Amraoti 
1932). 

*®P. D. Gune, “ Sanijamamajfijari (SM),” Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Institute Poona, 1.2 (1919-20), 157 ff. 

*° For the last two examples see Shahidullah’s edition. 

°° The mss. A and K read mani; see Sdvayadhamma- 
doha ed. H. Jain, 38. 


towards the discipline (vinaya = vinayi) ; other- 
wise you will have to endure misery, thrown down 
into the cage of existence”; BhK 49, 6-7 taruni- 
tarala-loyana mani bhaviu, tahiti mi kali amhahé 
sumarijjahi “when occupied in your mind by the 
tremulous eyes (loyana = loyanahi) of a tender 
one, at that time remember us ”; 344, 10 jo ninda 
karantau sayanasali varatarunt sahii sihinantarali 
“who, sleeping in the bed-chamber with a nice girl 
(taruni = tarunihi) in the midst of her breasts ” ; 
DKT 6 dirahia ehu antarahia | varagurupda addaa 
kahia “it is without beginning and without end, 
it is one: thus it has been said by the great guru 
(gurupaa = gurupdena)”; DKS II 8b andhé 
andha kadhdvai, tima benna vi kiiva padei “if a 
blind man is guided by a blind man, then both of 
them fall into a well (kiva = kivat)”; II 17 
saasambittihi tuttai neha | wia canda jima raaniha 
soha “attachment is broken by one’s own under- 
standing just as the beauty of the night by the 
moon when risen (wia canda = uiena candina) ”; 
DKS IV 15 kim taha tittha tapovana jai | mokkha 
kim labbhat pani hnai “what is the use there of 
going to a tirtha or austerity-forest, is liberation 
obtained by bathing in water (pani = pdniyat)?”; 
64a-d visaa ramanta na visaa vilippai | uala harai 
na pani chippai | emai joi mila saranto | visahi 
na vahai visaa ramanto “while enjoying the ob- 
jects of sense, one does not become attached to the 
objects of sense: one takes the lotus, the water is 
not touched; in the same way the yogi, pursuing 
the root, is not troubled by the objects of sense 
while enjoying the objects of sense (visaa = vi- 
saahi) ”; 70 visaa visuddhe nau ramai, kevala 
sunna caret | uddi bohittha kau jima paluttia taha 
vt padet “the virtuous one does not enjoy the 
objects of sense (visaa = visaahi), he only observes 
the vacuity; just as a crow flies up from a boat 
(bohittha = bohitthaha) and falls back again 
thereon”; %9 ekku deva bahu agama disai | ap- 
panu icche phuda padihdsai “the one god is seen 
as many in the traditions (agama = dgamaht) ; he 
manifests himself clearly according to wish”; 100 
mukkau citta-gaenda karu, ettha viappa na puc- 
cha | gaana-giri nai-jala piau, tahi tada vasau sa- 
iccha “unfetter the elephant of mind, in this do 
not care about an alternative; let him drink from 
the water of the river of the heaven-mountain, let 
him dwell according to wish on that bank (tada = 
tadat) ”; DKK 23 jo natthu niccala kiau mana, 
so dhammakkhara pasa | pavanaho bajjhai tak- 
khane, visaa honti nirasa “ the lord that makes the 
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mind motionless, by him the breath is fastened on 
(pasa = pdse) the letter of the law at that very 
moment; to him the objects of sense become in- 
different ”; DA p. 10 pasa dvi bhinni thaia mattha 
Ghu bhinns ‘ parsve (pasa = pase) dvau bindi 
sthitau, maste *thava binduh sthitah’; p. 34 sadra 
vahai randa ‘sakairo vahati randhrat (randa = 
randahu)’; p. 121 sabhu papancu bhda gahuao 
chadat moha pammattha pavissa ‘sarvam pra- 
paiicam bhavena (bhda = bhdina) grhitva ca char- 
daya moham paramartham pravisa’; p. 144 
maimohai acchasi nai ‘ mayamohenasi nabhau (nat 
= naihi)’;** VS 26 Suppat bhanai: re dham- 
miyahu, khasahu ma dhamma niyani | je stiragami 
dhavala hari, te amthavana masaina “ Suprabha 
says: O righteous ones, remain steadfast in the 
essence of the law; those that are in a white house 
at sunrise, are on a burning-ground (masaéna=ma- 
sani) at sunset (amthavana = amthavani) ”; 6a 
Suppau bhanai: re dhammiyahu, padahu ma in- 
diyajala “ Suprabha says: O righteous ones, do not 
fall into the net of the organs of sense (jala = 
jali) ”; 10a muvau masani thavevi lahu | bandhava 
niyaghara janti “ having laid soon the dead on the 
burning-ground, the relatives go home (ghara = 
ghari) ”; 21a sukkiya samci, ma samci dhanu | 
jam parahattha na hoi “ pile up good deeds, do not 
pile up wealth, do not take (?) what is in an- 
other’s hand (hattha = hatthi)”;7? SR 27%d 
nevara carana vilaggivi taha pahi pankhudiya “ her 
feet got entangled in the anklets (nevara = ne- 
varahi) and she fell down on the road”; 103a-b 
te ya viesi phirantaya vammahasarapahaya, miya- 
gharaniya sumaranta, viraha savaseya (?) kaya 
“and they, wandering abroad, smitten by the 
arrow of love, remembering their own wives, over- 
whelmed by (the feeling of) separation (viraha = 
virahina) ”; 105d vihalanghala gaya magga calan- 
tihi dlasthi “I am bewildered while you are wan- 
dering on the road (magga = magge) ” ; 109d mat 
na runnu, virahaggidhiima loyanasavanu “I did 
not weep, the eye-stream came forth from the 
smoke (dhtiima = dhtimahu) of the fire of separa- 
tion ”; 115a jai pimmavioa visunthalayam hiyayam 
“if my heart is perplexed by the separation (vioa 
= vioina) from my beloved”; 16%a acchitht jiha 
sanniha ghara kantaya “those ladies, in whose 
nearness the husbands are at home (ghara = 


21N. N. Chaudhuri, Ddkdrnava, Calcutta Sanskrit 
Series No. X (Calcutta 1935). 

22H. D. Velankar, Vairdgyasdra. ABORI, 9, pts. II-IV 
(1927-8), 272 ff.; ef. TA, 51, 13 ff. 


ghart) ”;7* 1%5a daraya kundavala tandava kara 
“boys dancing the tandava in a circle (kundavala 
= kundavalt) ”; 179d vararaya kinkinihi sijjasana 
“a nice tinkling of bells was heard on the couch 
(sijjdsana = sijjdsani) ”; 183¢ aha payau nahu 
padhai kot sulaliya punu raina “is there nobody 
who recites Prakrit in a gracious (sulaliya = sula- 
liyina) voice?”; 185¢ sara pamukka Kandappa 
dappt dhanu kadayadavi “ arrows were released by 
Kandarpa (Kandappa = Kandappina), twangling 
arrogantly his bow”; 196b kevi niyavallaha kara 
keli janti sijjasanihi “some went to dally with 
their beloved (vallaha = vallahina) on their 
couch.” 

The above instances taken from texts belonging 
to different periods confirm Ramagarman’s state- 
ment regarding the loss of ending in all oblique 
cases of a-stems. They include even some i-stems 
notwithstanding Ramagarman’s rule. As in the 
case of the genitive, the examples are rare or even 
wanting in the high-classical language, while they 
occur in a varying degree in works of a more 
popular character. Furthermore, an increase is to 
be observed as the texts are later. As far as the 
type I a-b is concerned, we might be tempted to 
rank these features with seemingly similar fea- 
tures in the Rigveda, to which Roth was the first 
to draw attention: e.g. RV 1, 67,9 utd praja uta 
prasisv antah “both within children (praja = 
prajasu) and mothers”; 1,105,5 trisv a rocané 
divah “in the three luminous spheres (rocané 
= rocanésu) of heaven”; 2, 31,5 ndvyasd vacah 
“with new words (vdcas = vdcasé) ” ; 8,11, 1 deva 
d martyesv a “ amongst gods (devé = devésu) and 
mortals.” ** Some stray examples of this kind 
have been noted in the Atharvavedaparisista: AVP 
64, 10, 4-5 desavindsaya rahor agamandya va | 
kalambudaparisriva grahandm udaydya va “ caus- 
ing the destruction of the country or the coming 
of Rahu, the discharge of dark clouds or the rising 
of planets,” where parisrava has been rightly sug- 
gested by Gonda to stand for parisravaya; 71, 19, 2 
chattradhvaja-patakasu devasthane grhesu ca | 
dvarattalakaharmyesu “in temples and houses.” 7° 


23Ms. A reads sannihi, which is either the inflected 
locative of sanniha (Skt. samnidha) or the uninflected 
locative of sannihi (Skt. samnidhi). 

24 See R. Roth, Uber gewisse Kiirzungen des Wortendes 
im Veda, Or. Kongr. (Wien 1888), Ar. Sekt. 5; cf. J. 
Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik (Géttingen 1930), 
3, 78 ff. 

25 A tharvavedaparisista, ed. Bolling and von Negelein 
(Leipzig 1909). 
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Even in standard Sanskrit the phenomenon is not 
wholly unknown, as seen from Varahamihira’s 
Brhatsamhitaé 27,5 tada dharad sthane sthainesu 
aviratavasimamsarudhirad, where sthdne can only 
be explained as standing for sthdnesu.?® But simi- 
lar as these instances may seem, they are funda- 
mentally different from our Apabhraméga features. 
We are not concerned here with loss of the ending, 
but with haplology of a common final syllable. 
Consequently these instances are of a stylistic 
nature and do not affect the grammatical system of 
the language. Being stylistic the phenomenon 
might be expected to be found in MIA as well, 
which is indeed the case. A good instance from 
Pali is gune dasahi, quoted by Geiger, where the 
syllable -ht must be added to gune.??_ An occur- 
rence from Prakrit is most likely Dhp A* 3 yasa 
etadiga yana gehi parvaitasa va | sa vi etina 
yanena nivanaseva satie “the householder or the 
mendicant who possesses that vehicle, reaches the 
nirvana with the help of that vehicle,” where from 
parvaitasa the final syllable -sa has to be added to 
geht." An instance from Apabhraméa is finally 
SR 112b uttardyant vaddhihi divasa, nisi dakkhina 
“in the Uttarayana the days grow longer, in the 
Dakshinayana the nights,” where in the latter sen- 
tence-part the common element ayani has been 
dropped (dakkhina = dakkhindyani). The Apa- 
bhraméga features, however, discussed above are not 
stylistic, but morphological as clearly seen from 
type II. Type I a-b obviously represents a transi- 
tional stage in the development of lopa of endings 
in the oblique cases. 

All materials gathered so far tend to show that 
the uninflected case-forms, scanty as they are in 
the earlier texts and more frequent as the texts are 
of a more popular character, have to be considered 
as an intrusive element in the literary language. 
This conclusion is confirmed by further observa- 
tions. 

The use of endingless case-forms, in the field of 
MIA, is not confined to Apabhramga. Instances 
are to be found in Pali, as has been noted by 


26 See J. Gonda, “ Dissimilation de mots entiers,” AO, 
21.4 (1953), 271 ff. 

27 W. Geiger, “ Pali Literatur und Sprache,” Encyclo- 
pedia of Indo-Aryan Research, 7 (Strassburg 1916), 
80 § 79. 

78Unless gehi stands for gehino, which is equally 
possible; see B. Barua and 8S. Mitra, Prakrit Dhamma- 
pada (Calcutta, 1921), 20 and 98 ff.; cf. S. N. Ghosal, 
“ApabhramSa and post-ApabhramSa features in the 
early Prakrits,” THQ, 30.3 (1954), 260. 


Oldenberg.”® In the Dipavamsa, which has been 
dated 300-450 a. p., Oldenberg has drawn attention 
to the following occurrences: 1,1 dipadgamanam 
buddhassa dhatu ca bodhiyagamam sundtha me 
“hear from me the coming of the Buddha to the 
island and the coming of the relic (dhatu = 
dhatuyad), the bodhi branch”; 2,61 vutthahitva 
samapatti tamhi thane pabhamkaro | vehdyasam 
kamamano dhammaraja sasavako | Mahaimegha- 
vane tattha bodhitthanam upagami “ having arisen 
from trance (samdpatti = samdpattito) at that 
place, the light-giving king of dharma with his 
pupils, wandering through the air, in the Mahame- 
ghavana then proceeded to the place of the bodhi 
tree ”; 15, 21 akdsi so kuficanadam kamsathdlag- 
giyahatam | akampi tattha pathavi paccante agate 
munt “he (the elephant) roared like a struck 
gong; then the earth quaked, when the muni 
(muni = munimhi) came near”; 15,27 saha 
patitthite dhatu deva tattha pamodita | akampi 
tattha pathavi abbhutam lomahamsanam “ at the 
very moment that the relic (dhatu = dhatuy@) was 
placed, the gods rejoiced and the earth quaked in 
an astonishing, terrifying manner”; 16, 32b saha 
patitthite bodhi kampittha pathavi tada ’tt “ at the 
very moment that the ‘bodhi’ tree (bodhi = bo- 
dhiya) was established, then the earth quaked ”; 
17%, 53a buddho ca icchati bodhi Ojadipamhi ro- 
hanam” and the Buddha desires the growing of 
the ‘ bodhi’ tree (bodhi = bodhiyad) in Ojadipa.” *° 
In the Buddhavamsa, admittedly one of the latest 
works of the Pali canon, Oldenberg found some 
more instances: 2,12 yathapi unhe vijjante aparam 
vijjati sitalam | evam tividhaggi vijjante nibbanam 
icchitabbakam “just as, when the heat is known, 
also the cold is known, so when the threefold fire 
(aggt = aggimhi) is known, the nirvana is to be 
desired ”; 2,13 yathapi pape vijjante kalyanam 
pi vijjati | evam eva jati vijjante ajatim p’ icchi- 
tabbakam “just as, when the evil is known, the 
good too is known, in the same way when birth 
(jatt = jatiya) is known, non-birth too is to be 
desired.” * Uninflected case-forms have further- 
more been noticed by Jacobi in Ardhamagadhi, 
e.g.: KS 61 samdhipdla saddhim samparivude 
“surrounded by frontier-guards (samdhipala = 


2° H. Oldenberg, “ Bemerkungen zur Pali-grammatik,” 
KZ, NS 5 (1881), 318. 

80H. Oldenberg, The Dipdvamsa (London, 1879). 

31R. Morris, The Buddhavamsa and the Cariyapitaka 
(London, 1882); cf. V. Fausbgll, The Jadtaka (London, 
1877), Vol. I, vss. 22-23. 
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samdhipdlehim).” *? Some few instances have 
finally been noted in Jaina Maharastri: VL 373 
iya panthe ma vaccasu gayavat bhaniyam bhuyam 
pasarevt “do not go that way, the woman said 
whose husband was abroad (gayavai = gayavaina), 
stretching out her arm”; 704 ekkammi kule, ek- 
kammi mandire, ekka kukkhi sambhiya “born 
from the same family, the same house, the same 
womb (ekka kukkhi = ekkae kukkhie).” ** 

While in Pali and Prakrit endingless case-forms 
are rare, the matter is different for the dialect 
underlying Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit (BHS). 
Here a comparative large amount of uninflected 
case-forms of both types are to be found.** 

Type I: LV 37%, 7 anyatra karma sukrtad “ ex- 
cept a well-done deed (karma = karmanah) ”; 
71,5 na khalu punar bhiksavo maya devi bodhisat- 
tva kuksigate gurukdyatim samjanite sma “ while 
the Bodhisattva was in her womb (bodhisativa = 
bodhisattve) ” ; 109, 4 jinaratna jambunilaye dhar- 
makdarasyodbhavah “in the home of the jambu 
there is birth of the Jina-jewel (ratna = ratnasya), 
the mine of the Law ”; 155, 11 na ca utthitu dsani 
no ca bhiimi “he did not rise from his seat nor 
from the ground (bhimi = bhiimau) ; 163, 20 tat 
sidho puravara ita Sighram niskramyad “so, O 
saint, go forth quickly from this beautiful city 
(puravara itah = puravardd itah); 166,6 tahi 
nrpa (=tasmin nrpe); 191,3 adrogya dhig vivi- 
dhavyddhiparahatena “ fie upon health (drogya = 
drogyena) which is afflicted with all sorts of dis- 
eases”; 364,18 sadrso ’sti na te silasamadhi ta- 
thaiva prajnayd “no one is like you in morality, 
concentration (samadhi = samddhyd) and wis- 
dom”; 419,17 samkalpa kalpajanitena ayonisena 
bhavate avidya “ by false discrimination (samkalpa 
= samkalpena) produced by vain fancy, and super- 
ficial, ignorance comes to be”; MV 1, 271,19 
nagare Vdradnasit Kasujanapade “in the city of 
Benares (Varanasi = Varaénasyam), in the Kaégi 
country ”; RP 26,19 druma puspaphaladhye “in 


82H. Jacobi, “ The Kalpasiitra of Bhadrabahu,” Abh. 
f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, 7.1 (Leipzig, 1879), 50. 

83 J, Laber, Vajjdlaggam, Bibl. Ind. no. 227 (Caleutta 
1944). The uninflected case-forms found in the language 
of the Niya documents and in the post-ASokan Kharosthi 
inscriptions of N. W. India do not belong here; see T. 
Burrow, The Language of the Kharosthi documents from 
Chinese Turkestan (Cambridge, 1937), 68 §§ 136-7. 

®*See Franklin Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
Grammar and Dictionary (New Haven, 1953), 1, 48 ff. 
According to Edgerton (§ 8,4) the phenomenon is com- 
moner than is suggested by his list of examples. 


a tree (druma = drume) rich in flowers and 
fruits ”; Suv. 53, 7 kalpa anagate “ in a future age 
(kalpa = kalpe).” 

Type II: LV 47,20 ydvaj jaramarana canta- 
karah prasitah “till he is born as Ender of old 
age and death (marana = maranasya) ”; 97, 15 
mahapadma yathodbhavah “ as the springing up of 
a great lotus (mahdpadma = mahapadmasya) ” ; 
114, 18 pani grhitvana “ taking in the hand (pani 
= panau) ” ; 323,11 nidhi drsia yatha ht palayati 
ko ci naro “as a man runs away when he sees a 
treasure (nidhi drsta = nidhau drste) ’; *° 393, 12 
prakrti imi nirdtma sarvadharmah “all these 
states of being are self-less by nature (prakrti = 
prakrtya) ”; 409,12 drsta eva dharma “when the 
dharma is seen (dharma = dharme)”; 421,16 
Varanasi vartito “ (the wheel of the Law) has 
been turned at Benares (Varanasi = Vdardna- 
syam) ”; MV 1, 204,16 mila (= mile) ; 1, 298, 
20 mahdajano priti karoti punyam “a noble man 
achieves merit with pleasure (pritt = prityd) ”; 
2, 385,15 na tailabindu Jinastipa dativa “not 
having given a drop of oil to a stupa of Jina 
(stipa = stipasya or stipe)”; 3,23,4 antara 
tisthati “ he is standing inside (antara = antare) ” ; 
11, 181, 11 avict ha dgata “ having come here from 
the nether world (avici = avicyadh) ”; 111, 12,5 
vapiyodaka snayitum “to bathe in the water 
(udaka = udake) of the pond”; KP 81,9 cetiya 
sakasa jato “born from a slave-girl (sakasa = 
sakasat) ”; Suv. 51,15 duhkhasamudra vimocayi 
sattva “having released the beings from the ocean 
of miseries (samudra = samudrad) ”; 61,9 duh- 
khant samsara acintiyanti “the inconceivable 
miseries of rebirth (samséra = samsdrasya).” 

The above instances from Pali and Prakrit show 
that uninflected case-forms already occurred at a 
comparatively early period, but otherwise do not 
allow us to draw particular conclusions. The ma- 
terials furnished by BHS, on the contrary, are of 
special importance for the present investigation. 
Edgerton, in his BHS grammar, has come to the 
conclusion that the Prakrit lying at the base of 
BHS was an old Middle Indic vernacular, dia- 
lectically somewhat mixed and not identical with 
any Middle Indic dialect otherwise known to us.** 
The correctness of this conclusion can hardly be 


8° Nidhi drsta needs not necessarily be taken as a loc. 
abs.; it can be a nom. abs. as well. 

86 Franklin Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Grammar and 
Dictionary, Vol. I, 1 § 4; 13 § 1, 105, 5. 
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called in question. As far, however, as the char- 
acter of the underlying Middle Indic is concerned, 
some additional statement seems possible. From 
Edgerton we know that BHS shows a lavish con- 
fusion in the use of gender, number, cases, case- 
endings, tenses, personal endings and otherwise.** 
On the other hand, BHS exhibits a number of 
features which are unparalleled in the domain of 
MIA.*® From this we may gather that the lan- 
guages underlying BHS belonged to the vast field 
of Vulgar Middle Indic.*® If this conclusion is 
correct, it follows that the phenomenon of ending- 
less case-forms which, as we have seen, is rather 
common in BHS originally belongs to that same 
Vulgar Middle Indic. Again, if this conclusion is 
right for the underlying dialect of BHS, it has a 
fortiori to be accepted for all subsequent stages of 
MIA and ultimately for Apabhraméga. Further- 
more, since Apabhraméa as known to us was a 
literary language, the use of endingless case-forms 
must consequently be regarded as a Vulgar Middle 
Indic element in the language, a conclusion which 
fully agrees with the fact observed above that end- 
ingless forms are rare or even wanting in high- 
classical works, while they occur in varying degrees 
in more popular treatises. It stands to reason that 
this conclusion is only valid for the Apabhraméa 
period proper, 1. e. till about the 12th century A. D., 
which is commonly admitted as the final terminus 
for Apabhramga as a spoken language. As after 
that period Middle Indic influences can no longer 
have been at work, we have to take into account 
from that date onwards the impact of the NIA 
vernaculars, which continue the Vulgar Middle 
Indic lines of development to a great extent as seen 
from OWR. This, again, explains the increase of 
such forms in later Apabhraméa represented by the 
Samdegarasaka. In the latter we are no longer 
concerned with Middle Indic colloquialisms or 
vulgarisms, but with NIA vernacularisms. 

If the use of endingless case-forms in Apa- 
bhraméa is originally a feature belonging to 
Vulgar Middle Indic, it remains to be considered 
why Hemacandra has adopted in his grammar the 
rule for the genitive alone, whereas the available 
texts show endingless forms for all oblique cases. 


*7 Ibidem, Vol. I, 2 § 1, 10; 38 ff. 

88 Ibidem, Vol. I, 12 $1, 83 ff.; 13 § 1, 105. 

*°In default of something better I use the term 
‘Vulgar Middle Indic’ to denote the whole scale of non- 
literary forms of speech ranging from sermo cotidianus 
down to sermo vulgaris. 


In the present state of our knowledge it is well- 
nigh impossible to solve the problem in a satisfac- 
tory manner. We do not know exactly the method 
followed by Hemacandra in writing his grammar 
nor to what extent he utilized other sources, and 
the mystery of the Valmiki siitras has not been 
sufficiently unveiled so far. Yet it is a curious 
fact that in OWR, as already stated, the genitive 
holds a somewhat similar position among the 
oblique cases in this regard as it does in Apa- 
bhraméa according to Hemacandra’s rule. A simi- 
lar strictness of usage is not observed in the other 
oblique cases. From this we may safely infer that 
in the Apabhraméga period the endingless genitive 
was a current feature of the spoken language. A 
different question is, how the usage of the ending- 
less genitive has come into being. If we consider 
the earliest instances, we see that the genitives 
involved are all of the type called ‘ possessive geni- 
tive. This cannot be a mere chance. Of all types 
of genitives the possessive genitive was the only 
one to have a fixed place in the language of prose, 
viz. before its noun.*® So the ending could be 
easily dropped without any danger of confusion in 
meaning. Moreover, the ending of the genitive in 
Apabhraméga (-ha), as already suggested by Tessi- 
tori, was by its very nature most apt to disappear 
first.** It may be that Dravidian influences have 
been at work in this development. In Tamil, as is 
well-known, the ending of the genitive is fre- 
quently dropped (tokai), and since in Middle 
Indic dravidisms have already been observed in 
the domain of phraseology, some influence from 
Dravidian in this respect too should not a priort 
be left out of consideration. Here, however, we 
touch the problem of the decay of the flexional 
system in MIA as a whole, a discussion of which 
must be left for further investigation. 


Returning to the stanzas of Hemacandra which 
were the starting-point of this study, we must 
recognize that we have actually to do here with 
uninflected genitives. The translation of IV 345, 
IV 350, 2 and IV 383, as already remarked, is not 
affected by this conclusion. In IV 332, 2, how- 
ever, where there is no longer any difficulty to take 
pia as an uninflected genitive, as moreover required 
by the context, the rendering should accordingly 
read: “when looking at the lotus-face of my be- 


49See J. Canedo, Zur Wort- und Satzstellung in der 
alt- und mittel-indischen Prosa (Gdttingen 1937), 60 ff. 
41 L. P. Tessitori, Notes on the Grammar of OWR, § 62. 
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loved (pia = piaha), my lust was complete.” #2 So 
Pischel and the Indian scholars were right in read- 
ing pia as a genitive; Alsdorf on the other hand, 


*? With this instance may appositely be compared SR 
101d: piya virattu hui cittu” when the heart of the 
beloved (piya=piyaha) has become estranged.” 


was right and wrong at the same time: right in so 
far as the endingless genitive turns out not to 
belong to the grammatical pattern of literary 
Apabhramga, wrong inasmuch as instances of 
endingless genitives in Apabhraméga literature can- 
not be denied. 





FACTIONALISM AND KORYO POLICY UNDER THE NORTHERN SUNG 
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By THE TIME OF the founding of Sung, Koryé’s 
tradition of “ vassalage ” to the reigning house of 
North China—as shown by acceptance of investi- 
ture and calendar, and remission of tribute—was 
already well established. The basic motives of the 
two courts in maintaining relations are easily sum- 
marized: Sung was attracted by Koryé’s potenti- 
alities of strategic usefulness in the event of hos- 
tilities with the Khitan (Liao) ; and Koryé by the 
products of Chinese culture which could be ob- 
tained by trade (in the guise of tribute).2 The 


*Terms of relationship such as “ vassalage,” “ alle- 
giance,” etc, are used loosely in the present paper, with 
the connotations which they have in the traditional 
tributary system of China. Regarding the theoretical 
basis of this system, in which the participation of 
“barbarians ” in the benefits of (Chinese) civilization 
was contingent upon their recognition of the supreme 
position of the emperor, see M. F. Nelson, Korea and 
the Old Orders in Eastern Asia (Baton Rouge, 1946), 
pp. 11, ff., and J. K. Fairbank, “ On the Ch‘ing Tributary 
System,” HJAS, 6 (1941), 137 ff. Wang Kon (T‘aejo, 
r. 918-943), the founder of Koryé, was “ enfeoffed ” as 
“King of Kao-li” by the Later T‘ang emperor in 933, 
at which time he discarded his own year title, Ch‘dn-su 
(adopted in 918, see KRS, 1, 13a) and accepted the 
Later T‘ang calendar (KRS, 2, 22 f., HWTS, 74, 4480.2). 
In 939 he was recognized in his position by the Later 
Chin (KRS, 2, 26a). A Later T‘ang envoy was sent to 
invest Wang Kon’s son and successor Wang Mu (Hye- 
jong, r. 944-945) on 945.12, keng-ch‘en day (Jan, 23, 
946; CWTS, 84, 4307.1), but that King had died on 
945.9, wu-shen day (Oct. 24, 945; KRS, 2, 30a). Wang 
Kon’s third son Wang Cho (Kwangjong, r. 950-975) 
accepted his enfeoffment from the Later Chou in 953 
(KRS, 2, 3la-b). In 956 Shuang Chi arrived from 
China (KRS, 2, 3lb), and proceded to establish a civil 
service examination system on the Chinese model (Yi 
Pyéng-do, Kuksa Taegwan [Seoul, 1956], pp. 186 f.). 

? Yi Pydng-do, op. cit., p. 228. 


first phase of official relations was inaugurated by 
a Koryé mission sent in 962,° and was terminated 
by another sent in 1030.4 A new phase was opened 
when relations were resumed on the initiative of 
Sung in 1071.5 This resumption was a develop- 
ment of considerable significance, since it was pre- 
ceded by more than four decades of complete 
severance, and ushered in a period of unprece- 
dented intimacy. Concerning it, however, the 
official sources merely record the external facts: 
preliminary negotiations conducted by a trader 


S KRS, 2, 32a, SSKR, 5710.1, HCP, 3, 13a. Sung 
investiture and calendar were received in the following 
year (KRS, loc. cit., 86, 722b. 

“For the period indicated above (962-1030) the 
sources record nine embassies sent from Sung and 
twenty-six from Koryé. Though both countries were 
hostile toward Liao, neither saw fit to respond in the 
other’s hour of need. In this connection two dates stand 
out: 985, when Sung demanded military cooperation 
(KRS, 3, 38a-b; O. Franke, Geschichte des chinesischen 
Reiches, 4 [Berlin, 1948], 131); and 994, when Koryé 
made a like request (KRS, 3, 46a). Although in the 
former case the Koryé king reluctantly gave his consent 
to the venture, no conjunction of forces was ever 
effected; on the latter occasion Koryé relinquished the 
Sung calendar in favor of that of Liao (KRS, 3, 45b; 
86, 724a). For a table showing the changes of Koryd’s 
calendar see K. A. Wittfogel and Feng Chia-sheng, His- 
tory of Chinese Society, Liao (907-1125) (New York, 
1948), p. 353 n. 37. Though Hyénjong (r. 1010-1031) 
had been formally invested by Liao in 1022 (KRS, 4, 
65b; 86, 725b), he made a final effort to enlist Sung 
support by sending a large mission in 1030 (SSKR, 
5711.1). 

5 SSKR, 5711.1-2, KRS, 8, 123a-124b, WHTK, 325, 
2559.3 (tr. by D’Hervey de Saint-Denys, Ethnographie 
des peuples étrangers a la Chine. Ouvrage composé au 
XIII siécle de notre ére par Ma-Touan-lin [Paris and 
London, 1876], pp. 231 f.). 
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from Ch‘iian-chou, the first Koryd mission, etc. ; 
no new factors are adduced to account for it 
occurring at the time that it did. 

A full-scale investigation of the matter would 
give due consideration to a wide range of factors— 
personal, political, social and economic—which had 
a direct or indirect bearing on the functioning of 
the East Asiatic familial state system at the time 
in question. The present paper is far less am- 
bitious, being limited to a discussion of some rele- 
vant memorials of Sung statesmen. Though fac- 
tionalist overtones are frequently evident in these 
writings, they have at least the refreshing virtue 
of being factually oriented; in this respect they 
contrast with most of the official accounts of rela- 
tions with Koryé, which have little to say about 
the practical issues involved, and often seem to 
take at face value the universalistic fantasy that 
found elaborate expression in the missives ex- 
changed by the two courts. 

Though the rapprochement with Kory6 is not 
attributed to Wang An-shih in the sources men- 
tioned, its occurrence shortly after Wang’s rise to 
power at the court of Shentsung (r. 1068-1086) is 
not accidental. The statements of Wang’s politi- 
cal adversaries leave no doubt that it was one ap- 
plication of the “ frontier ” philosophy espoused by 
him. Nor is it surprising, in view of the attitude 
toward the reformer that became orthodox after 
the fall of the Northern Sung, that Chinese his- 
torians have concurred in the opinion of Su 
Tung-p‘o ® and dismissed the resumption of rela- 
tions as a flamboyant gesture devoid of any re- 
sponsible advocacy.” 

There is, in fact, a notable lack of any statement 
in the writings of Sung statesmen, including Wang 
An-shih, which affirm in concrete fashion the ad- 
vantages offered by a Koryé liaison at the time in 
question. Wang An-shih is known to have at- 
tached great strategic importance to the ability of 
the Middle Kingdom to attract. at least the out- 
ward forms of allegiance on the part of outlying 
nations—such forms conferring, in his view, a 
prestige which would compel the submission of 
other tribes and states. Hence it might be argued 


°M. C. Rogers, “ Sung-Koryé Relations: some Inhibit- 
ing Factors,” Oriens, forthcoming issue. 

7E.g., Chu Hsi (SCMCL, 2:1, 2la) and Ma Tuan-lin 
(WHTK, 325, 2559.3). 

® This principle is clearly enunciated by Wang An-shih 
in a conversation which he had with Shen-tsung in 1073 
(SS, 191, 4959.4). 


that the prestige value of Koryé’s allegiance ade- 
quately explains Sung’s change of heart, and that 
Kory6’s potential réle in an offensive against the 
Khitan was relegated to a nebulous future day of 
reckoning. Such, at any rate, appears to have been 
the attitude of those Chinese officials who approved 
of the policy and made complacent references to 
it in their memorials.® 

But Shen-tsung’s program for wooing Koryé 
not only broke an inertia of many years’ standing; 
it was also extraordinarily elaborate and costly.?° 
There can be little doubt that it was based on 
more down-to-earth considerations than the rein- 
statement of the Koryé king as a loyal vassal in 
the traditional ideal world of universal sway 
through virtue, however efficacious such as abstrac- 
tion may have been in eliciting approval of the 
program once it was under way. The case for 
initiating it, to carry conviction, would necessarily 
include an assessment of Koryd’s capabilities as 
an ally, and of repercussions which the liaison 
might have on Sung’s perennially strained rela- 
tions with Liao. We find however that these practi- 
cal considerations were dwelt upon only by an 
articulate anti-Kory6 faction which came into 
being later on, under the vigorous leadership of 
Su Tung-p‘o. 


®°E.g., the memorials of Tseng Kung (1019-1083; 
YFLK, 35, 3b-6a, HOP, 323, 9-10b), Ch‘ao Pu-chih 
(1053-1110; CLC, 24, 25b) and Pi Chung-yu (HTC, 6, 
21-22b). 

10 The list of blandishments extended to the Koreans, 
as drawn up by Su Tung-p‘o and others who decried 
them as unwarranted and excessive, is a long one, and 
probably exaggerated. It is easily demonstrated, how- 
ever, that the Sung government committed itself to the 
maintenance of close and cordial relations. At Koryd’s 
request the Korean envoys’ port of entry was changed 
from Téng-chou in Shantung to Ming-chou in Chekiang 
(SSKR, 5711.2), in spite of the long overland journey 
to and from the capital (at Chinese expense) which this 
change entailed. A “Hostel of Identicized Culture” 
(t‘ung-wen-kuan) was established in the capital for the 
accommodation of Koryd’s envoys and was maintained 
to the end of the Northern Sung (YH, 172, 30a; Sogabe 
Shizuo, “Sddai no ekiden yiho,” Kuwabara Hakusht 
Kanreki Kinen Tiyd-shi Ronsé [Tokyo, 1931], p. 800). 
Facilities set up along their route of travel were called 
“ Hostels of Little China ” (hsiao Chung-hua chih kuan; 
MHPKE, 172, 12a). The emperor showed special con- 
cern for the literary quality of the official missives, in 
deference to the discriminating taste which the Koreans 
were reputed to have (KRS, 9, 127b, SSKR, 5711.2). 
The first Sung embassy, sent in 1078, was transported in 
two “ divine ships ” which had been specially constructed 
at Ming-chou (KLTC, 34, 116). 
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It seems that even contemporaries were in doubt 
as to who was most immediately responsible for 
Shen-tsung’s decision in this matter. Su Tung- 
p‘o, for example, announces in his collection of 
memoirs (77PCL) with the air of one who has 
found the answer to an obscure puzzle that in 1090 
he discovered documentary evidence that the em- 
peror had been persuaded to “invite” Koryéd by 
the report of one Chang Ch‘eng-i, who had gone as 
an envoy to Liao and while there had been apprised 
by a Korean envoy of the Koryé king’s “ yearn- 
ing” for the Middle Kingdom.** It may be that 
the report in question contained recommendations 
concerning Koryé which made at least some pre- 
tence of being founded on the sort of concrete 
information that an envoy might obtain; it should 
be noted however that Chang Ch‘eng-i’s earliest 
recorded mission to Liao took place a little too 
late to fit the circumstances, that is, in 1074.?* 

It is likely enough that Shen-tsung’s archives 
once contained documents which provided a more 
reasoned basis for his Kory policy than any which 
we now possess. I, at any rate, must admit defeat 
in my efforts to turn up any. The question then 
arises: was Kory6 completely discredited and for- 
gotten during the period when relations were cut 
off? Or were any serious proposals made during 
that time which might give some indication of the 
kind of thinking that prompted the eventual resto- 
ration of relations? Fortunately the latter ques- 
tion can be answered in the affirmative. 

It should be borne in mind that though the 
Khitan had been pacified by the annual subsidies 


1 TPCL, 3, 21b-22a; the passage is quoted in HDYS, 
12, 267. Lin Yutang considers TPCL to be “ among the 
most important of his works that are left to us” (The 
Gay Genius [New York, 1947], p. 402). There is no 
reason to doubt the yearning of Munjong (r. 1047-1083) 
for China. In 1058 he had been dissuaded from attempt- 
ing to reopen communications (KRS, 8, 115a). It is re- 
lated in SLYY (2,20) that shortly before relations were 
resumed he dreamed that he had visited the Chinese 
capital on a festival day. On awakening he summoned 
all who had ever been there, and found that their de- 
scriptions tallied “generally” with what he had seen 
in his dream. He commemorated this experience in a 
poem. On a more practical level, he was eager to have 
the benefits of a Chinese medical and pharmacological 
skills and products. Two Sung physicians arrived in 


1072.6 (KRS, 9, 126a), and returned in the eighth month 
of the following year, apparently in the company of the 
Korean envoy Kim Yang-gam, who requested more 
physicians, as well as painters and sculptors (KRS, 9, 
129b; SSKR, 5711.2). 

12 SHYK, 5257, 59b. 


provided by the treaty of Shan-yiian in 1004,%* 
they always represented a menace to Sung’s north- 
ern frontier. Consequently the frontier question 
was a fertile field for controversy in the Sung 
court, centering around whether an aggressive or 
passive policy toward the Khitan should be adopted. 
Moreover the subsidy itself was an open wound, 
especially after 1042, when the Khitan took ad- 
vantage of hostilities between Sung and Hsia ** 
to force an annual increase of 100,000 taels of 
silver and 100,000 pieces of lustring.*® The nego- 
tiations which led to this agreement were con- 
ducted for Sung by Fu Pi (1004-1083) ,*° and he, 
on the basis of his specialized knowledge of the 
northern frontier, was commissioned by Jen-tsung 
(r. 1023-1064) in 1043 to write up his recom- 
mendations on that subject.17 The statement which 
he thereupon produced consists of seven “ Defense 
Plans” (yii-ts‘é) and six “ Protection Plans” 
(shou-ts‘é) for Hopei.*® His observations on 
Kory6, which make up the fourth of his “ De- 
fense Plans,” run to more than 1200 characters, 
and form, to the best of my knowledge, the most 
elaborate and specific pro-Koryd statement ever 
produced, in comparable circumstances, under the 
Sung. 


18 Regarding this treaty see SS, 7, 4509.1; 281, 5250.2; 
LS, 14, 5751.1; Franke, op. cit., 4, 142 ff.; 5 (Berlin, 
1952), 77; Wittfogel and Feng, op. cit., pp. 326, 354 f.; 

Akisada Jitsuzé, “ Sen-en no meiyaku to sono shiteki 
igi,” Shirin, 20 (1935), 1-36, 133-155, 175-205. Sung 
agreed to an annual payment to the Khitan of 100,000 
taels of silver and 200,000 pieces of lustring. ; 

14 Probably the most detailed account in a Western 
language of the campaigns against Hsia is that of J. 
Fischer, “ Fan Chung-yen (989-1052). Das Lebensbild 
eines chinesischen Staatsmannes,” Oriens Eaxtremus, 2 
(1955), 74-85. 

15 Franke, op. cit., 4, 161 f., Wittfogel and Feng, op. 
cit., pp. 357 f., Akisada, op. cit., 1389, SHY K, 5257, 51b, 
TPCOTL, 8. 

16 §§, 313, 5325.4. H. A. Giles, A Chinese Biographical 
Dictionary (London and Shanghai, 1898; hereafter: 
BD), No. 597. 

17 SS, 313, 5326.2. Fu Pi was ordered to write about 
“northern affairs,” and Fan Chung-yen about “ western 
affairs.” 

18 HCP, 150, 17a-30a (on Koryé: 25b-28a). In SS 
(loc. cit.) this material is referred to as “ thirteen plans 
for stabilizing the frontier ” (an-pien shih-san ts‘é) but 
is not quoted, For a discussion of some of Fu Pi’s ideas 
about Hopei defensive strategy and the place which they 
have in Northern Sung thinking on that subject, see 
Matsui Hitoshi, “ Kittan ni taisuru Hoku-So no haihei 
yorei,” Mansen Chiri Rekishi Kenkyi Hokoku, 7 (1920), 
115 f. 
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Before summarizing the views expressed in this 
document we should note Fu Pi’s close association 
with Fan Chung-yen (989-1052), whose abortive 
reform attempt of 1043 is the subject of a recent 
study by Peter Buriks.’° As Buriks points out, 
Fan Chung-yen anticipated by fifteen years all the 
ideas expressed by Wang An-shih in his celebrated 
“ Myriad-Word Memorial ” ; one can only conclude 
that Wang must have been profoundly influenced 
by his older contemporary. Fan Chung-yen’s most 
intimate colleagues were Fu Pi and Han Ch‘ 
(1008-1075).*° The former is named as co-author 
with Fan of the memorial in which the reform 
program was presented.” The latter shared with 
Fan the responsibility for the conduct of the cam- 
paigns against Hsia ** and collaborated with him 
in the composition of various memorials.2*> Fu 
Pi’s plans for the defense and protection of Hopei 
are undoubtedly related to Han Ch‘i’s recom- 
mendations of 1043.7 calling for expansion of de- 
fensive preparations in that area.** 


Fu Pi’s statement on Koryé (“ Defense Plan ” 
No. 4) may be summarized as follows: 


1. The need. “ We should seek a technique for 
bridling and controlling the Khitan, to bring it 
about that they dare not move by reason of concern 
for their rear; or even should they move, that 
they be unable to come with full impact, by reason 
of having something to fear. Our power would 
[then] suffice to ward them off.” 


2. The attitude of the Koreans. Among the 
many tribes and peoples which, depending on their 
power of resistance, have been either assimilated or 
made tributary to the Khitan, the Koreans alone 
do not bow their heads. They consider themselves 


7° Fan Chung-yen’s Versuch einer Reform des chi- 
nesischen Beamtenstaates in den Jahren 1043/44,” Oriens 
Hatremus, 3 (1956), 57-90, 153-184. 

20 8S, 312, 5322.4, BD No. 610. 

*1 HCP, 143, 1b; Buriks, op. cit., p. 63, n. 13. This 
program is concerned with domestic matters and makes 
no reference to Koryéd. 

*2 Fischer, op. cit., p. 75; Peter Olbricht, Von der Bin- 
stellung des Herrschers zu seinen Beratern (Berlin, 
1939), p. 42. 

7° E.g., the plan of campaign which the two men 
presented in 1043.2, in reaction against Jen-tsung’s 
hasty acceptance of a Hsia peace offer (HCP, 139, 10b- 
16a). 

**HCP, 142, 16-19a. Though Han Ch‘i makes no 
specific recommendations regarding Koryé, he lists the 
subordination of that country to the Khitan among the 
latter’s assets that must be reckoned with. 


to be descendants of the Shang,”° and in their es- 
pousal of the Chinese classics and values they are 
not inferior to the Middle Kingdom. The Khitan 
brought them under control by armed force, and 
it was only after fighting mightily that the Ko- 
reans acknowledged a vassal status. But they have 
retained to the end their desire to render obedience 
to the Sung court, and the Khitan are hard put 
to keep them under control. 

At this point Fu Pi enumerates four embassies 
which had come from Koryé: those of Wén Uk 
(994), Li Songo (1003),27 Yun Chinggo 
(1014),?* and a final one identified by date— 
1029.7° He deplores the fact that Koryé’s desire 
to enter into tributary relations with Sung, fer- 
vently expressed by each of these envoys in turn, 
had always met with rejection by the court. But 
it was not too late: since the prospect of allegiance 
was to the Koreans like the sight of food or drink 
to a man dying of hunger or thirst, they would 
come again at the slightest provocation. 


8. Recommendations. a)In time of peace, hav- 
ing been invited, the Koreans should be treated 
well and permitted to make annual visits to the 
court. Their loyalty should be confirmed by gifts 
more liberal than in former times, and by gra- 
ciously worded rescripts and commissions. 


25 Fu Pi indicates the Shang (doubtless reflecting the 
Koreans’ claim to affiliation with that dynasty through 
Ch‘i-tzu [Kija]) by an allusion: “I, Ch‘i,” i.e., Po I 
and Shu Ch‘i, whose conduct at the time of the fall of 
Shang was an illustrious example of loyalty and filial 
piety (SC, 61, 179, 1-3.) 

26 KRS, 3, 46a. Won Uk bore a request for military 
aid against the Khitan. The Sung court treated him 
cordially and entrusted him with a rescript, but decided 
against initiating hostilities against the Khitan at that 
time. (SSKR, 5710.4; SS 5, 4505.4). 

27The mission of Li Séngo was similar to that of 
Won Uk, and was likewise unsuccessful (SSKR, loc. 
cit.). 

28Yun Chinggo apparently found the Sung court 
favorably disposed toward renewal of regular relations 
(which had been only sporadic since 994): at least the 
emperor ordered that a hostel be set up in Téng-chou to 
accommodate Koryé envoys (KRS, 4, 57a, SSKR, loc. 
cit.). That nothing substantial came of this in indi- 
cated, however, by the mission of Kwak Won in the 
following year (KRS, 4, 58b); his request for Sung 
intervention on Koryd’s behalf elicited from Chentsung 
only a carefully worded rescript recommending that 
Koryé come to friendly terms with the Khitan (KRS, 
94, 89a). 

2° This is apparently a reference to the mission of 1030 
(note 4), which was led by Won Yong and included 293 
persons (SSKR, 5711.1). 
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b) In time of crisis, i.e. of hostilities provoked 
by the Khitan, Sung should make a pact with 
Koryé. Fu Pi provides a model of such a pact, 
in substance as follows: both Sung and Koryé have 
suffered from the depredations and exactions of the 
Khitan. Solicitude for the welfare of the people 
has hitherto deterred Sung from taking appro- 
priate punitive action, to such an extent that the 
annual subsidies to the Khitan are even more 
liberal than they were during the forty years fol- 
lowing the treaty of Shan-yiian.*° This time 
however, 


our people both military and civilian are enraged, and 
all desire to fight to the death. We dare not go counter 
to [the will of] the multitude: for fielding our armies 
there is a day [set]. Let Koryé rise up in arms and act 
in concert with us, and we will smite them jointly from 
outside and in. The Khitan having been defeated, the 
territory of the Three Han,** as well as all the people 
and stores obtained will revert to KoryO—not one par- 
ticle of it will we take. But we will repossess only the 
old territory ceded by Chin.*? 


The Koreans (according to Fu Pi) have hitherto 
been aggrieved at not having Sung’s help in put- 
ting an end to the Khitans’ territorial encroach- 
ments and heavy exactions; on being presented 
with such a pact as he outlines, they will joyfully 
comply, and the power of the Khitan will be 
broken. 


4. An appeal for self-assertion. Fu Pi could 
not fail to be aware of one objection that would 
immediately be raised against his proposals: that 
Sung’s acceptance of Koryé’s allegiance would be 
likely to rouse the Khitan to hostility. He disposes 
of it in summary fashion. Pointing out that it 
was not supported by the earlier history of Sung’s 


*°The treaty of Shan-yiian is not named, but the 
phrase “during these forty years” is clearly a reference 
to it. 

*'The three groups of tribes described in Chinese 
records as inhabiting southern Korea: the Ma Han in 
the southwest, the Pyon Han in the Naktong River basin, 
and the Chin Han in the southeast (HHS, 115, 897, 1-2). 

*2 The territory in question encompassed sixteen pre- 
fectures (chou) located in present Shansi, Chahar and 
Hopei. It was ceded to the Khitan by Kao-tsu of the 
Later Chin (Shih Ching-t‘ang: 892-936-942) in 938 
(Franke, op. cit., 4, 44; 5, 30; Wittfogel and Feng, 
op. cit., pp. 60 and 151). There is a striking similarity 


between Fu Pi’s model pact and one that was actually 
proposed to Koryé in the last days of the Northern 
Sung, when the Jurchen had replaced the Khitan as the 
common enemy (A. D. 1126; KRS, 15, 223b-225b, KRSCY, 
9, 21b-24b). 


relations with Kory6,** he states further that 
should the Khitan wish to repudiate a treaty they 
would do so despite any arguments, because of the 
volatile and deceitful nature of barbarians. He is 
not content, however, with this negative rebuttal 
of the argument. Discerning in it a principle of 
passivity that was antithetical to the ancient dig- 
nity of the Middle Kingdom, he heaps scorn on 
the idea that Sung should hobble itself with ob- 
stacles (which by his reckoning were imaginary 
anyway) and refrain from taking any action what- 
ever. If the Khitan should ask any questions 
about Sung’s acceptance of tribute from Koryé, 
they should be blandly informed that this was in 
conformity with the time-honored policy of China 
toward the “myriad states,” and that relations 
with Koryé had merely been resumed after a 
temporary severence. 


5. A threat. Fu Pi claims to have personal 
knowledge of a Khitan plan of campaign against 
Sung, in which Koryd is assigned an important 
role. According to this plan the Khitan, having 
concluded a transverse alliance with Hsia on the 
west and Kory6 on the east, would launch a three- 
pronged assault: Hsia and Kory6é would take the 
northwest (Kuanhsi) and northeast (Shantung), 
respectively, while the Khitan marched against the 
Central Plain. Kory6’s mission would be limited 
to pillaging Shantung to soften it up for subse- 
quent occupation by the Khitan, who would 
thereby make the Yellow River their southern 
boundary. Fu Pi expresses grave misgivings about 
the ability of Sung to withstand such an attack. 


6. Koryé’s capabilities. Fu Pi closes with a 
high estimate of Koryé’s military prowess. As 
evidence of this he refers to a disastrous defeat 
which they inflicted on the Khitan in 1025 (sic), 
as reported by a Sung envoy to Liao, Li Wei; * 


83 While it is true that Sung’s relations with Koryd 
were never a major source of friction between Sung and 
Liao, the maintenance of such relations was likely to 
have serious repercussions on Koryo. The primary ob- 
jective of the Khitan invasion of Koryé in 993 was to 
sever communication between the peninsula and China 
(KRS, 3, 45b; 94, 78a). A memorial submitted to 
Munjong in 1058 quotes, as an argument against resump- 
tion of relations with Sung, a Khitan indictment of 1010 
which accused Kory6é of maintaining relations with Sung 
(KRS, 8, 1l5a). 

34 According to Li Wei’s biography (SS, 282, 5252.2) 
he was twice sent as envoy to Liao, once under Chen- 
tsung (r. 998-1023) and again under Jen-tsung (r. 1023- 
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never since then have the Khitan dared to use arms 
against the Koreans. 


It is not surprising that Fu Pi exaggerated 
Koryo’s strategic value to Sung: he favored a 
stiffening of Sung’s attitude toward Liao, hence 
was not inclined to minimize any arguments that 
might be adduced in support of this basic position. 
His two premises concerning the Koreans, their 
resentment of Khitan overlordship and their emo- 
tional and cultural ties with China, were com- 
monly and not without reason accepted in China 
as axiomatic. But, even taken together, they could 
not support the conclusion that the Koreans would 
joyfully welcome a military alliance with Sung. 
Such a decision would be based on the Koreans’ 
concept of their own national interest; and (as the 
subsequent history of Sung-Kory6 relations shows) 
their dedication to Chinese culture did not blind 
them to the political and military realities which 
determined that interest. As regards the threat of 
massive assault, it appears that Fu Pi was swept 
away by the exigencies of rhetoric. Serious con- 
sideration of such a project by the Khitan was 
precluded by the nature of their relations with 
their supposed eastern and western allies,** to say 


1064). ZS (17, 5753.4) records his arrival in Liao only 
once, on the i-hai day of 1024.12 (Jan. 23, 1025), as 
leader of a routine embassy. His report must have 
described the disasterous failure of the Liao invasion of 
Koryé in 1019 (see Yi Pyéng-do, op. cit., pp. 200f.). 
Fu Pi appears to have mistakenly applied to the event 
the date of Li Wei’s report. 

°° Regarding Liao-Hsia relations at this time see Witt- 
fogel and Feng, op. cit., pp. 166 n. 24, 590. Hsia reached 
the height of its power under Chao Yiian-hao (1003- 
1032-1048; SS, 485, 5706.1, BD No. 195). Liao attempts 
to subject Hsia by force, in 1044 and 1049, were unsuc- 
cessful, It should be noted however that Fu Pi’s fear 
of a military alliance between these two states was 
shared by not a few other officials, e.g. Ou-yang Hsiu 
(memorial of 1043.11, HCP, 145, 14a), Li Ching (memo- 
rial of 1044.4, HCP 148, la), Yii Ching (memorial of 
1044.6, HCP, 150, 3b), Fan Chung-yen (memorial of 
1044.6, HCP, 150, 12b) and Han Ch‘i (memorial of 
1043.7, HCP, 152, 17a). Liao’s relations with Koryd 
were continuously strained because of disagreement on 
frontier matters. In 1031 Koryé requested that the 
Khitan destroy certain forts on the Yalu (KRS, 5, 75a) 
which had been erected during the invasion of 1015 (LS, 
15, 5752.2; 115, 5848.1; Yanai, Beitrége zur historischen 
Geographie der Mandschurei [Tokyo, 1912] 2, pp. 4f.). 
This faving been refused, the Koreans used the defunct 
last year title of Sheng-tsung (T7%ai-p‘ing, 1020-1021), 
disregarding that of the reigning emperor Hsing-tsung 
(KRS, 5, 75b; 94, 90b; Wittfogel and Feng, op. cit., 
p. 318). Though this calendrie protest was terminated 


nothing of the fact that Korydé’s part in it ill 
accords with Fu Pi’s own portrayal of the Koreans’ 
attitudes. But it does provide him with a dra- 
matic context in which to reiterate his funda- 
mental thesis: that the court could, if it saw fit, 
transform the Koreans from servants of the Khitan 
into staunch vassals of the Chinese. 

Nor was Fu Pi alone in his optimistic estimate 
of the opportunities available for Sung to improve 
its position vis-a-vis the Khitan. A memorial from 
the hand of Chang Fang-p‘ing (1007-1091),°* one 
of the high officials who gave unqualified support 
to Fan Chung-yen’s reform program,** was sub- 
mitted at about the same time as that of Fu Pi.** 
Chang likewise describes the attitude of Koryé and 
other northern states as hostile and unsubmissive 
toward Liao. He advocates an aggressive policy 
for Sung, alleging that the Khitan have lost their 
warlike spirit: “ If the Court has a mind for far- 
reaching plans, Yu and Chi *® can be plotted for.” 

Chia Ch‘ang-ch‘ao (998-1065) *° had some in- 
fluence on Fan Chung-yen’s reform ideas, as the 
latter himself ackowledges.*4 He likewise sug- 
gested in a memorial that the power of Sung’s 
enemies on the north and west (Liao and Hsia) 
might be weakened if their vassal states—Kory6 is 
mentioned among those of Liao—could be brought 
into the Chinese sphere of influence.*? 

Further searching through the writings of Sung 
statesmen would doubtless bring to light other pro- 
nouncements in the same vein. But I believe 
enough has been given to show that the above- 


with Koryd’s acknowledgement of the current Liao year 
title in 1038.8 ,ARS, 6, 85b; 86, 726a), the frontier 
differences were not resolved, and Koryéd protests went 
unheeded in 1039.2 (ARS, 6, 86a-b) and 1055.7 (KRS. 
7, 107a-b). 

8° §S, 318, 5337.1, BD No. 50. 

87 HCP, 147, Buriks, op. cit., p. 157. 

*8 HCP, 150, 32-33a (sub 1044.6), LCC, 22, 9b-1la. 

8° One of the conventional synedochic designations for 
the sixteen prefectures ceded to the Khitan by the Later 
Chin (note 32). Others are Yen-Yiin, Yen-Chi and Yu- 
Yen (cf. Akisada, op. cit., 154, n. 8). 

4° S§, 285, 5260.2, BD No. 314. 

“1 Buriks, op. cit., p. 183 n. 86. 

“2 LTMCTI, 323, 8a-llb, SWC, 45, 15b-20a, In the 
former work the memorial is dated “time of Chen- 
tsung” (998-1023), but this is clearly wrong, That it 
dates from 1040-1043 is clear from its contents, collated 
with the data given in Chia Ch‘ang-ch‘ao’s biography. 
His recommendation concerning the vassal states of Liao 
is included in the fourth of his “sixth matters relating 
to defense of the frontier,” entitled, “controlling the 
distant people” (chih yiian-jen). 
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mentioned “ orthodox” view of Shen-tsung’s Koryé 
policy is a misleading one at best. There are 
several features of the preoccupation with Koryd 
in the 1040’s which in my opinion make it specially 
relevant to the policy adopted toward that country 
in the 1070’s. One is its concern with practical 
issues, rather than with fantasies based on the 
Middle Kingdom’s acknowledged cultural superi- 
ority; another is its association with Fan Chung- 
yen’s reform movement, which undoubtedly in- 
fluenced Wang An-shih (it should be noted in this 
connection that the subject of Koryd almost com- 
pletely disappears from the court documents which 
date from the period intervening between this re- 
form movement and the resumption of relations 
under Wang An-shih’s regime) ; ** and a third is 
the fact that the recommendations of the 1040’s 
read much like a description of the actual policy 
of the 1070’s, The rationale for that policy was 
very likely made explicit (as stated above), but the 
relevant document(s) are lost or obscure. What- 
ever may have been their precise content, however, 
I venture to suggest that the development itself 
was essentially a delayed reaction: that is, that it 
had little need of renewed advocacy once the 
proper constellation of emperor and minister had 
appeared on the scene. 

The rise of factionalism, already evident in Fan 
Chung-yen’s day,** was responsible for an ironic 
sequel to the resumption of relations. The most 
formidable of Wang An-shih’s adversaries, and the 
first to speak their minds on the subject of Koryé 
were Han Ch‘i and Fu Pi. Their advice was 
sought by Sheng-tsung in 1074,*° on the occasion 
of a dispute with the Liao government, which had 
complained of border violations and had demanded 
that Sung destroy certain forts on the northern 
boundary of Hotung Circuit.*® In his response 


‘8 There is, however, at least one document which 
shows that the supposed practical advantages of a Koryd 
alliance were not entirely forgotten during the period 
indicated above. Sung Ch‘i (998-1061) was among the 
supporters of Fan Chung-yen’s reforms (HCP, 147, 9b). 
In his “ Discourse on Warding off the Jung Barbarians ” 
(Yii jung lun) he emphasizes the Koreans’ rebelliousness 
toward the Khitan and the feasibility of enlisting their 
military cooperation (OWG, 44, 551-562; dated 1055 in 
LTMOTI, 328fi 3a). 

“4 Olbricht, op. cit., pp. 40f., HCP, 148, 6a-8a. 

45 SS, 14, 4523.3. 

‘© Regarding this dispute with Liao and its outcome, 
see Franke, op. cit., 4, 178; 5, pp. 102 f., Wittfogel and 
Feng, op. cit., p. 373, n. 47, H. R. Williamson, Wang 


>? 


An-shih, A Chinese Statesman and Educationalist of the 


Han Ch‘i listed seven facets of Wang An-shih’s 
program which in his view constituted a more or 
less valid basis for Khitan suspicions that Sung 
contemplated aggression against them.** The firsi 
of these is the resumption of relations with Kory6. 
“Whether the Koreans come or not,” he says, “ is 
no loss or gain to us; but the Khitan, learning of 
it, will think that the Court is about to make 
designs against them.” Fu Pi evidently agreed 
with this argument, which he had once been at 
such pains to refute; for he likewise deplored the 
policy of “inviting Koryd to become an aid for 
bridling and controlling [the barbarians].” 4% 
Similarly Chang Fang-p‘ing expressed grave mis- 
givings about the expansive frontier policy which 
the court seemed bent on pursuing; he character- 
ized its proponents as men who “ want to try the 
fate of the empire as with one throw [of the 
dice].” 4#° Chang voiced his latter-day Koreophobia 
in two memorials. In the first he objected to the 
level of protocol used in the reception of Koryé 
envoys, particularly to the fact that the latter were 
shown higher honor than envoys from Liao.*° In 
the second he deplored the laxity of the security 
measures taken against espionage activities of 
Kory6 envoys.** These are both matters about 
which Chang Fang-p‘ing’s close friends the Su 
brothers (Tung-p‘o and Ch‘) expressed concern 
in much the same terms.*” 

The striking contrast between these negative 
opinions and the enthusiasm which the same men 
had previously displayed—at a time when Liao 
was at the height of its power—is an interesting 
commentary on the ambiguity which in Chinese 
eyes perennially surrounded the status and réle of 
Korea. It might be regarded as a contrast be- 
tween youth and old age, in view of the three- 
decade interval between the contrasting memorials. 
But it was undoubtedly their political opposition 


Sung Dynasty (London, 1935), 1, 277 f£., SHYK, 5257, 
59b-62a. 

47 SS, 312, 5323.3, SWC, 44, 18-24a, LTMCTT, 320, 2b; 
344, 2b-4a, SCMCL, 1, 44a-b, WOCL, 4, 2b-6b, TPCCTL, 
16, 11b-12b, Williamson, op. cit., 1, 278. This memorial 
elsewhere indicates a close connection between the new 
Coryé policy and Wang An-shih’s reform program, It 
alleges that the reform advisors have oversold the 
emperor on 1) the decline of Liao and 2) the strength 
of Sung. 

48 LTMOTI, 330, 1-2a, TPCCTL, 16, 12b. 

4° LTMOCTI, 329, 13b, SCMCL, 3, 4, 12-13a. 

50 LCC, 27, 7a-b. 

51 LCC, 27, Tb-8a. 

52 Rogers, op. cit. 
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to Wang An-shih that fundamentally altered the 
outlook of these men and produced amnesia re- 
garding those advantages, real or fancied, which 
they had formerly seen in a Koryé alliance. This 
conclusion is supported by the fact that factionalist 
spirit was a basic determinant in Sung’s official 
attitude toward Koryd from the resumption of 
relations down to the fall of the Northern Sung. 
That part of the story must be reserved for a later 
article. 


10. 


11. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


An Eighteenth-Century Indian Painting 


This painting is unusual for its iconographical 
content which is concerned with the universe and 
its creation as it is found described in the cosmo- 
logical passages of the puranas and other ancient 
Indian texts... It was acquired in 1935 by W. 
Norman Brown through the Darley Fund for the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art.2 To my knowledge 
no other painting similar to this exists. Conversa- 
tions I have had with Indian scholars regarding 
this during my several trips to India over the past 
ten years have confirmed my opinion of its unique- 
ness. In view of this, it can well be considered 
among the treasures of the Museum’s Indian col- 
lection, in spite of its poor state of preservation. 

The execution of the painting has been assigned 
to the eighteenth century in the area contained by 
the present-day Indian state of Uttar Pradesh 
(the former United Provinces). It is in water 
colors on a paper measuring thirteen inches in 
width and seventeen and three-quarters inches in 
length: the picture proper is contained within an 
elliptical frame measuring twelve and _ seven- 
eighths inches across and seventeen and three- 
eighths inches in length. The portions left at the 
four corners are filled in with floral decorations. 


1The pertinent passages have been checked and are 
quoted. The purinas—Visnu-Purina (VP), Bhaigavata- 
Purina (BhP), Matsya-Purina (MP)—and the Surya- 
siddhinta (Stiryas) are roughly assigned to the sixth 
century A.D.; the Mahabharata (MBh) was compiled 
between the fourth century B.c. and the fourth century 
A.D. For an exhaustive investigation of the subject see 
W. Kirfel’s works: Die Kosmographe der Inder (Bonn 
u. Leipzig, 1920); Das Puréna vom Weltgebdiude (Bhu- 
vanavinydsa) (Selbstverlag des Orientalischen Seminars 
der Universitit Bonn, 1954); Das Purdna Paicalaksana 
(Kurt Schroeder, Bonn, 1927). 

2 Professor Brown, who is Chairman of the South Asia 
Regional Studies Department and Professor of Sanskrit 
at the University of Pennsylvania and was curator of 
the Indian collection of the Philadelphia Museum of Art 
during the period 1930-54, obtained the picture whiie 
in India in 1934-35. (See W. N. Brown, A Pillared Hall 
From Madura (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1940), and Illustrated Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum Bulletin, XXI, no. 169 (January 1936) 14.) 


The artist used these colors: lamp black, deep 
crimson, peacock blue, chelsea blue, raw sienna, 
dark chrome yellow, dusty green and white. He 
obtained variations in quality by combining colors 
with others. For example, the background of the 
corners is deep crimson with a blend of raw sienna. 

The ancient Indian conceptions of the universe 
are fundamentally similar. The universe is in the 
shape of an egg — Brahmanda, “the egg of 
Brahma ”—and so it is depicted in the painting. 
Within it sleeps the god, Visnu, on the thousand- 
headed serpent, Sesa (“ that which remains,” i. e., 
at the periodic dissolution of the world) or Ananta, 
“the infinite,” which lies on the primeval waters. 
From Visnu’s navel grows a lotus out of which 
comes forth the god, Brahma, who creates the 
world. We proceed now to identify the various 
elements of the picture. 

We have already explained the elliptical frame 
to represent the shell of the world-egg wherein is 
contained the universe. At the bottom is seen 
Visnu * lying on the serpent, Sesa,* which is rest- 


*Visnu, “the preserver,” forms with Brahma, “ the 
creator,” and Siva, “the destroyer,” the triad of Hin- 
duism. The Vaisnavas regard Visnu as the supreme 
being and identify him with Narayana, the primeval 
spirit of Purusa. The VP assigns to him the attributes 
of all three members of the triad. VP I. 1 (pp. 1-2, 
edition by Fitzedward Hall of H. H. Wilson’s Visnu- 
Purdna [London, Triibner and Co., 1864]) refers to him 
as visvabhdvana “ the creator of the universe” or “ the 
cause of the existence of all beings ” and pirvaja “ pro- 
duced or appearing before creation ”; VP I.2 (pp. 13-15, 
calls him hiranyagarbha “ who was born from the golden 
egg” (=Brahma), Hari (=Visnu) and Sankara 
(= Siva), ‘... the cause of the creation, existence, and 
end of the world: who is the root of the world and who 
consists of the world.’; ibid., (pp. 38-41), ‘ Intellect and 
the rest, to the gross elements inclusive, formed an egg. 

This vast egg . . . compounded of the elements 
and resting on the waters, was the excellent natural 
abode of Visnu in the form of Brahma; and there 
Visnu, the lord of the universe, whose essence is in- 
secrutable, assumed a perceptible form. . . . In that egg 


. were the continents and seas and mountains, the 
planets and divisions of the universe, the gods, demons 
and mankind . . . the whole was surrounded by the in- 
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mg on the tortoise, Kirma, with Laksmi or Sri, 
Visnu’s consort, shampooing his feet. Seated on 
the open lotus, above, is Brahma * with his hands 
in an krtafjali or gesture of reverence. (The 
lotus-stalk connecting with Visnu’s navel is not 
evident.) Underneath the leaves of the lotus 
stand the diggaja, the mythical elephants of the 
four (or eight) directions. Sesa supports on his 
multiple heads the seven worlds,® shown rising one 


discrete principle: resembling thus the coconut, filled 
interiorly with pulp, and exteriorly covered by husk and 
rind.... Hari, the lord of all, himself becoming 
Brahma, engaged in the creation of the universe .. . 
until the close of the period termed a kalpa. . . . Hav- 
ing thus devoured all things, and converted the world 
into one vast ocean, the supreme being reposes upon his 
mighty serpent couch amidst the deep: he awakens after 
a season, and again, as Brahma, becomes the author of 
creation.’ 

BhP III.8.10. ‘ At the time when everything was sub- 
merged in the waters, He, who discerns (even when he) 
shuts his eyes, closed them in sleep, as he stretched out, 
supported by the lord of serpents, alone, waiting for the 
proper moment, inactive, content in his self.’ 

ibid., III. 8.23. ‘ (He, Brahma, saw) a Purusa lying on 
a couch consisting of the extended coil of Sesa, which 
were white like the color of a lotus fibre, on the waters 
at the end of a yuga whose darkness is dispelled by the 
gleam of the gems on the heads of the (serpent’s) hood.’ 
ibid., III. 8.28. ‘ Adorned with raiment the tawney hue 
of the filaments of the Kadambara blossom; his 
(Visnu’s) chest (is adorned) with a very costly necklace 
and his breast with the Srivatsa, dear to the spot.’ 
ibid., III. 8.30 (second half of stanza). ‘ There appeared 
(on his breast) the bejewelled (gem) Kaustubha.’ 
ibid., IV.9.14 (first half of stanza). ‘ At the end of a 
kalpa the Being who has Ananta for a companion, 
taking all this (universe) into his being, contemplates 
his self as he lies on his (Ananta’s) body .. .’ 

“VP II.5 (pp. 211-12). ‘... This being is called 
Ananta....He has a thousand heads... and the 
thousand jewels in his crests give light to all regions. 
... Sesa bears the entire world, like a diadem, upon 
his head... 

5 BhP 1.3.2. ‘Brahmi, the foremost of the creators 
of the universe, issued from the lotus coming out of his 
(Visnu’s) lake-like navel, as he was lying on the celes- 
tial waters, stretched out in his (meditative) slumber 
at the end of a yuga.’ 
ibid., III.8.15. ‘ Visnu entered that world-lotus which 
manifested all the gunas. In it (the lotus) appeared 
the creator (Brahma), comprehending the Vedas, (the 
one) known as Svayambhi.’ 
ibid., III.8.16. ‘He (Brahmi), seated in the center 
of the lotus, did not see the worlds. Gazing about the 
sky, he assumed four faces, corresponding to (each of) 
the (four) directions.’ 


°VP II.7 (vol. 2, p. 231). ‘These seven spheres, 


above the other behind the figure of Brahma. (The 
earth is concealed by Brahma’s form.) To the 
viewer's left of the picture are seen the seven horses 
drawing the chariot of the sun,’ depicted here as a 
huge wheel, the end of whose axle is attached to 
the fabulous mountain, Meru (not shown) which 
passes through the center of the earth and serves 
as a pivotal point for the sun’s revolution in the 
sky. Perched on the sun-wheel’s axle is the great 
bird, Garuda, the vdhana or vehicle of Visnu. 
Above, between Garuda and the sunwheel, seated 
in a frame (which seems to indicate the body of 
the chariot) is Aruaa,* the personified dawn or 
footless charioteer of Siirya, the sun-god. (The 
sun’s wheel and Aruna’s frame are attached by 
cords to a framework which we will discuss 
shortly.) The headless figure hanging by both 
arms from the framework at the top of the picture 
is Ketu, the descending node. Its head, Rahu,°® 


together with the Pitalas (i.e., the netherworlds) , form- 
ing the extent of the whole world, I have... ex- 
plained. ... The world is encompassed on every side 
and above and below by the shell of the egg of Brahma, 
in the same manner as the seed of the woodapple is 
invested in its rind.’ 

7 BhP III. 11.13. ‘Stationed in the circle of planets, 
constellations and stars, Vibhu (i.e., the sun) unblink- 
ing, goes about the universe from the instant time begins 
to the end of the year.’ 


ibid., V. 21.13. ‘ Whose single wheel, twelve-spoked, with 
six fellies and three naves, they consider the year, its 
axle is fixed to the top of Mt. Meru and its other end 
to Manasottara—fixed here, the wheel of the sun-chariot 
moves about Mt. Manasottara like the wheel of an oil- 
machine.’ 


ibid., V.21.15. ‘Here, the seven horses (bearing) the 
names of the Vedic metres, directed by Aruna, draw the 
god, Aditi (i.e., the sun).’ 
Siryas XII.16. ‘The supreme light, this sun, also 
(known as) Savitr, rolls along the edge of darkness, 
creating living beings, and bringing welfare to creatures.’ 

§BhP V.21.16. ‘ (Set) in front of Savitr, but di- 
rected behind, Aruna performs the function of chario- 
teer.’ 

® MBh, Adi-parvan, 19. ‘ While the gods were drinking 
the amrta (i.e., nectar of immortality) after which they 
had so much yearned, a Danava (i.e., demon) named 
Rahu was drinking it in the guise of a god. And when 
the amrta had only reached Rahu’s throat, the sun and 
the moon (discovering him) informed the gods. Niara- 
yana instantly cut off with his discus the well-adorned 
head of the Danava who was drinking the amrta without 
permission. And the huge head of the Dainava (Rahu) 
cut off by the discus and resembling a mountain-peak 
then rose to the sky and began to utter dreadful cries. 
And the Danava’s headless trunk falling upon the 
ground and rolling thereon made the earth tremble with 
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the ascending node appears to the viewer’s right of 
the picture on a line parallel with Garuda. Above 
and to the left of Rahu is the new moon.”® The 
framework," noted before, represents the constel- 
lations and planets attached by aerial cords to 
Dhruva,” the pole star, the knob-like form at the 
very top, around which they revolve in a counter- 
clockwise fashion. 


her mountains, forests, and islands. And from that time 
has arisen a long-standing quarrel between Raihu’s head 
and the sun and the moon. And to this day it swallows 
the sun and the moon (causing eclipses) .’ 


10MP 127.10. ‘Staying near the sun one parvasu 
(? fortnight), Raihu goes towards the moon and returns 
to the sun at the end of the dark fortnight.’ [In the 
painting Rihu has progressed past the moon and, hence, 
the moon is in the light fortnight.] 

11 BhP V.23.3. ‘... the groups of stars, planets, 
ete., fixed to the wheel of time and hanging from 
Dhruva, moving under the force of the wind, revolve 
incessantly to the end of the kalpa.’ 

MP 125.5-7. ‘Among the fourteen stars is Si§umiara 
(i.e., the planetary porpoise). .. . Dhruva is the cen- 
tral turning point in the sky. This, revolving, causes 
the sun and moon, together with the planets to revolve. 
The stars, too, glide after it, revolving like a wheel. The 
cluster of heavenly bodies revolves through the will of 
Dhruva; they move along tied to Dhruva by bonds of 
wind.’ 

ibid., 127.19. ‘Thus, this group of stars revolves, 
attached to Dhruva; this above-mentioned star-cluster 
and Dhruva is on Sisumara in the sky.’ 


Siryas XII.73. ‘The bha-cakram (i.e., circle of as- 
terisms), bound at the two poles (dhruva) impelled by 
the pravaha-winds, revolves perpetually. To it are at- 
tached the orbits of the planets, according to their 
order.’ 

122,VP II.8 (vol. 2, p. 271). ‘Dhruva serves for the 
pivot of the atmosphere. On Dhruva rest the seven 
great planets, and on them depend the clouds.’ 
idem., II.9 (vol. 2, p. 278). ‘As Dhruva revolves, it 
causes the sun, moon and stars to turn round also; and 
the lunar asterisms are in fact bound to the pole star 
by aerial cords.’ 
idem., II.12 (vol. 2, pp. 305-6). ‘... the chariots of 
the nine planets, asterisms and stars are attached to 
Dhruva and travel accordinly in their proper orbits, 
being kept in their places by their respective bands of 
air. As many as are the stars, so many are the chains 
of air that secure them to Dhruva; and as they turn 
round, they cause the pole star to revolve also. In the 
same manner as the oil-man himself, going round, causes 
the spindle to revolve, so the planets travel round, 
suspended by cords of air, which are circling round a 
center. The air, which is termed “pravaha” is so 
termed because it bears along the planets, which turn 
round like a dise of fire driven by the aerial wheel.’ 
See under footnote 11, above, MP 125. 5-7 and 127.19. 


The identification of its constituents aside, there 
remains the question of the purpose of the paint- 
ing and with this we enter the realm of specula- 
tion. 

Two suggestions towards a solution come to 
mind. First, the structure at the top of the paint- 
ing which we have identified to represent the con- 
stellations and planets could be a yantra, a mysti- 
cal diagram supposed to possess occult powers." 
We cannot pursue this line farther, for we know 
of no prescription for the construction of this type 
of yantra. Moreover, we cannot fathom its con- 
nection with the other constituents of the picture. 

A second suggestion relates the structure to 
charts or diagrams employed in the casting of 
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horoscopes (janmapattrika or janmapattri). Figure 
1, which I have copied from a contemporary text 
on Hindu astrology, is a diagram representing 
the twelve grhas or astrological mansions upon 
which is noted information relating to the planets 


18 See Heinrich Zimmer, Myths Symbols in Indian Art 
and Civilization (edited by Joseph Campbell, Pantheon 
Books, 1946), pp. 140-148; Monier Monier-Williams, 
Brahmanism and Hindiiism (Macmillan and Co., New 
York, 1891, 4th ed.), p. 203; J. N. Farquhar, An Outline 
of the Religious Literature of India (Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1920), p. 202; A. N. Jani, A Critical 
Study of Sriharsa’s Naisadhiyacaritam (Oriental Insti- 
tute, Baroda, 1957), pp. 16-17. 

14 Shil-Ponde, Hindu Astrology (Larwood Publishers, 
New York, 1939), p. 298. A variant of this figure is 
without the central rectangle. There repose in the Rare 
Books Collection of the Free Library of Philadelphia, 
Logan Square branch, two excellent specimens of nine- 
teenth century janmapattrikds. (See M. A. Simsar, 


Oriental Manuscripts of the John Frederick Lewis Col- 
lection in the Free Library of Philadelphia [Philadelphia 
1937], pp. 182-183.) 
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and constellations attendant to the birth of a child. 
The numbers one to twelve *® indicate the grhas. 
A indicates the Ascendant or Eastern Horizon 
Point, X, Z and Y, the cusps of the fourth, 
seventh and tenth grhas, respectively, and C and 
F, the beginning and end of the first grha. E 
and B represent the cusps of the second and 
twelfth grhas, respectively.?® 

I have drawn figure 2, copying the structure of 
the painting, and numbered its sections to the cor- 
responding parts of figure 1. Once this is done, it 


16 The signs of the zodiac are: 1. Mesa (Aries), 2. 
Vrsabha (Taurus), 3. Mithuna (Gemini), 4. Karkata 
(Cancer), 5. Sithha (Leo), 6. Kanya& (Virgo), 7. Tula 
(Libra), 8. VrScika (Scorpio), 9. Dhanu (Sagittarius), 
10. Makara (Capricorn, 11. Kumbha (Aquarius), and 
12. Mina (Pisces). 


1eVP II.8 (pp. 245-47). ‘In the commencement of 
his northern course, the sun passes to Makara [see. 
fig. 1, it goes past Y, the winter solstice], thence to 
Kumbha, thence to Mina, going successively from one 
sign of the zodiac to another. After he has passed 
through these, the sun attains his equinoctial movement 
[A, in fig. 1, the vernal equinox], when he makes the 
day and night of equal duration. Thenceforth the 
length of the night decreases and the day becomes longer, 
until the sun reaches the end of Mithuna [X, the sum- 
mer solstice], when he pursues a different direction, and, 
entering Karkata, begins his declension to the south...’ 


idem., II.8 (p. 254). ‘The equinoxes occur in the 
seasons of spring and autumn, when the sun enters the 
signs of Mesa and Tula [no’s. 1 and 7]. When the sun 
enters Makara [10, the winter solstice] his northern 
progress commences; and his southern when he enters 
karkata [4, the summer solstice].’ Sitryas XIV. 7-9. 
‘In the bha-cakra (zodiac) are two equinoxes [A and 
Z), situated on the same diameter and, also two sol- 
stices [X and Y]. ... From the sun’s entrance into 
Makara let there be six months for his northern prog- 
ress; and, thus, let there be six months from his 
entrance into Karkata for his southern progress. 

















Fig. 2. 


is difficult to resist proposing that the diagrams 
can perform identical functions and that the struc- 
ture is a variant of the chart of grhas. Further- 
more, the picture may be shown to have horoscopic 
information which was not evident on first inspec- 
tion. For example, we can note that a cord runs 
from the sun-wheel to what would correspond to 
the third grha, indicating that the sun has not yet 
entered the summer solstice,’? and that the frame 
containing the figure which we had originally 
identified as Aruna is connected by another cord 
with the cusp of the fourth grha. (It is possible 
that, rather than Aruna, the figure represents the 
child whose horoscope is being cast or one of the 
constellations.) Ketu, the descending node, is 
hanging from the sixth grha and the moon is near 
the eighth grha. Rahu, the descending node, is 
shown beyond the moon, indicating the suklapaksa, 
the light half of the month or the fifteen days of 
the moon’s increase.*® 


ERNEST BENDER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


17 See footnote 16, VP II.8 (p. 254). The sun is still 
in Mithuna and not yet entered Karkata, 4. 
18 See footnote 10, above. 
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Notes on Sanskrit Words 


1. mandalin 


This is a new word used in the Divydévadaina and 
recorded in Edgerton’s Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
Dictionary, as follows: ‘. .. mn. or nt., in Divya 
359.19 (vs, printed as prose) seems to be used of 
a small body of water, in contrast with the ocean, 
as a mustard-seed with Mt. Meru, or a firefly with 
the sun: (kim) sarsapena (so!) samatém nayasiha 
Merum, khadyotakena ravim (read ravi, m.c¢.) 
mandaliné samudram, why are you here making 
. . . the sea equal to a mandalin? I cannot ex- 
plain the word, which is not noted in Index or 
Notes to ed.’ 


Of course, Edgerton’s guess, ‘a small body of 
water,’ suits the context and is correct, but it is 
now possible to explain the word accurately with 
reference to its etymology. Mandalin means ‘a 
ring-well,’ from mandala, a ring of burnt clay, of 
which hundreds of examples have been exposed 
during excavations at the historical sites in India. 
Each such ring is about six inches high and has a 
diameter of two feet six inches to three feet, a 
number of them, at times as many as fifty, being 
placed vertically, one above the other. It was used 
as a temporary well, a granary or a soakage pit. 
Bana in the Harsacarita (ch. VIT) calls a granary 
of this type ganda-kusila, where ganda is the same 
as mandala. In the dialects of Uttar Pradesha 
each ring or hoop is called gad and in Bengal 
miadal. A well of this type is known as gadiya or 
gadvari. According to Grierson,’ ‘ When a well is 
made up with circular hoops of kiln-burnt earthen- 
ware for sides, these hoops are called khapra. 
Other names are (north-west) ndd (southwest 
Shahabad), mokhra (Patna), girda (Patna and 
South Munger), gafruad and pat in South Bha- 
galpur.’ 

In Indian archaeology ring-wells have been 


1G. A. Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life (2nd ed., Patna, 
1926), p. 205, para. 924. 


known now for many years. Here in the Divy 
passage we obtain the precise word used for them 
in the Kuséna and Gupta periods, i. e., mandalin. 
In the recently published Angavijja (Prakrit Text 
Society, Banaras, 1957) we get the words mandala- 
bhiimi and vacca-bhiimi (p. 222), the former 
signifying a place where a series of earthenware 
rings were arranged, i.e., a well, and the latter a 


privy. 


2. kudaka 
This word occurs in the Bhismaparvan, 3.8 
(Poona, Critical Edition) : 


prthag-janasya kudakah stanapaéh stenavesmani / 
nrtyanti parigayantt vedayanto mahad-bhayam // 


Dr. S. K. Belvalkar writes a long note on this, 
taking kudakah as a variant for kudikah, ‘ small 
water-jug’ or kudavah (-pah), ‘small corn- 
measure,’ and adds, ‘the owners, being prthag- 
janah, had hardly an occasion for larger measures. 
The measures dance in anticipation of repeated use 
during the troubled times ahead,’ and also, ‘ the 
idea intended seems to be that babies in the house 
of the thief sing aloud in anticipation of better 
trade’ (p. 757 of the Critical Notes). The whole 
thing is off the mark and unfortunate. The sim- 
ple meaning of kudaka is not a water-jug or corn- 
measure, but a child, of which the dialectal deriva- 
tives, kudad, ‘a boy’ and kudi, ‘a girl, are still 
current in Panjabi. Its Sanskritized formation, 
kutika, ‘a girl, is found in the Brhat-kathakosa, 
30. 8-9 (yacchami kutikam te’ham yadi dehi 
dhanam bahu). Stanavesma, condemned by Bel- 
valkar, was the correct reading, signifying, ‘a 
lying-in chamber.’? The natural meaning is: ‘If 
in the homes of the common folk, babies while yet 
suckling in the lying-in chamber, begin to dance 
and sing, that forebodes great danger.’ 


V. S. AGRAWALA 
Banaras Hinpu UNIVERSITY 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Grammaire du Persan Contemporain. By GIL- 
BERT LAZARD. Pp. x +297. Paris: Liprat- 
RIE C. KLINCKSIECK, 1957. 


Lazard’s Persian grammar is beyond doubt the 
best that is available in this field. For the first 
time, we are in possession of a grammatical de- 
scription of Persian that takes into account the 
varying stylistic levels of modern Persian—from 
the ordinary rapid colloquial used in Tehran and 
elsewhere to the formal written style. There is 
then full justification for the word ‘ contemporain ’ 
in the book’s title. To say, however, that this work 
is the best that is available in the field does not 
imply that there is no room for improvement or 
indeed that one might not wish for better arrange- 
ments of the material. The remarks and criticisms 
that follow will bear this out, though they are 
intended to supplement what Lazard has accom- 
plished and are not meant to detract from his 
work. In a field so long subject to nothing but 
the most traditionalistic of grammatical analysis, 
where so little attention has been paid to syn- 
chronic description of the language as it is actually 
used, where hardly a word is given over to discus- 
sion of phenomena outside formal literary usage, 
and where students have been taught a view of 
Persian more appropriate to the Middle Ages than 
to the present, Lazard’s grammar of Persian will 
come as a breath of fresh air. And for this we are 
grateful. 

Lazard’s grammar is unlike A. S. Lambton’s 
A Persian Grammar (Cambridge, 1953) which 
aims to be both a textbook from which to learn 
Persian and a complete description—an attempt 
that, in my opinion, is unsuccessful. The Lazard 
grammar will prove useful to students of Persian 
as a source of grammatical reference. It will be of 
somewhat less pertinence to anyone interested in 
gaining some idea of the linguistic structure of 
modern Persian. For this latter purpose, more 
attention to and use of phonemic and morphemic 
analytical strategy would have made the book more 
usable. For students of Persian, there is at last 
a reference grammar in which one may find dis- 
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cussions of colloquial forms—an area of investiga- 
tion that might as well have been tabu hitherto. 
(Here Miss Lambton deserves credit for breaking 
the ice.) 

The treatment of Persian phonology would have 
benefited from organization and presentation that 
are a bit more up-to-date. As it stands, the mate- 
rial is presented in phonetic and phonemic terms 
but with considerable reliance upon traditional 
Persian orthographic practice. The latter leads to 
somewhat imprecise statements. For example, in 
discussing the consonant /q/ (Lazard’s transcrip- 
tion is used throughout), the following descrip- 
tions are found (p. 4): 


q est une consonne postvélaire, spirante ou occlusive, 
et généralement sonore, au moins en partie, Entre 
voyelles, elle est réalisée ordinairement comme une 
spirante sonore, assez proche du r frangais normal 
(grasseyé), mais parfois aussi comme une occlusive ou 
semi-occlusive sonore. ... Devant consonne sourde, la 
consonne gq est prononcée, dans la langue littéraire 
comme une occlusive ou semi-occlusive sourde (mais 
voir § 17.2). ....A Vinitiale et quand elle est géminée, 
la consonne q est le plus souvent occlusive et partielle- 
ment sourde. 


Remarque 2.—Historiquement la consonne q repré- 
sente soit la spirante vélaire sonore y (écrite qén) 
soit, dans des emprunts arabes et turcs, l’occlusive post- 
vélaire sourde k (écrite qéf). Dans le persan contem- 
porain de Téhéran, il s’agit bien, quelle qu’en soit 
Vorigine, d’un seul et méme phonéme. 

(p. 22, §17.2) La postvélaire gq, devant consonne 
sourde, s’assourdit, mais dans la prononciation soignée, 
elle est, au moins partiellement, occlusive; elle reste 
ainsi distincte de la spirante sourde #. Dans la langue 
familiére, elle se confond souvent avec a. 

Ex. vaqt ‘temps’ > vact, 

taqsir ‘faute’> tawsir. 


The picture is confusing, to say the least. The 
historical remark is interesting and worth noting, 
but the description of the allophones of gq needs 
better organization, perhaps along the following 
lines: the phoneme /q/ has two major allophones 
in the following distributions: 


[q] postvelar voiced stop initially (post-juncture), 
pre-consonantally (in clusters), and when geminate. 


[vy] postvelar voiced fricative elsewhere. 
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In rapid colloquial, /q/ does not occur before voiceless 
consonants, Where careful speech has /q/ before voice- 
less consonants, /q/ is replaced by /x/. 


The ‘ phonology’ of Persian is presented under 
the general rubric ‘ Phonétique’ that is divided 
into three major sections: ‘ Le matériel phonique,’ 
‘ Répartition des phonémes dans le mot,’ and ‘ Ac- 
cent et intonation.’ 


p. 5—In discussing the pronunciation of /n/, 
the following remark is found: ‘Devant g q il 
s’assimile et devient postpalatal (n) sauf lorsque 
les deux consonnes appartiennent 4 deux éléments 
morphologiques différents ....’? Surely the same 
is true of n before k&, as in bank ‘bank, In the 
case of ‘ non-assimilation’ of n to n, there may be 
a question of plus-juncture. Thus, /engelisi/ 
[engeli's] ‘ English,’ /in ketéb/ [,in+ke'tob] ‘ this 
book.’ 

p. 6—‘ Dans la langue familiére, h est suscepti- 
ble de s’amuir en toute position, sauf 4 l’initiale.’ 
Actually, this loss of A has been observed often 
enough in initial position also. But does ‘ initiale ’ 
here mean post-pause or post-plus-juncture? Aft 
and ast for haft ‘7,’ hast ‘8’ are commonly heard. 


The problem of h-loss is complex but not as 
difficult as Lazard makes it out. In rapid speech, 
h (and ?) are completely lost. In initial position 
no compensation takes place; ditto in intervocalic 
position. When hf (and ?) is a member of a tauto- 
syllabic CC cluster, the h is lost with compensatory 
lengthening of the preceding vowel. This is true 
for both hC clusters as well as Ch clusters. Thus, 
sahr ‘town’ and garh ‘explanation’ are both homo- 
phones ordinarily, i.e., sa:r. In Ch clusters with 
syllable division occurring C-h, h is usually lost, 
thus, man-ham ‘and I’ is ordinarily /mainam/. 

p. 10—‘j [dz] pour z [Z] (qui est un phonéme 
rare) dans quelques emprunts: gdraj pour garaz 
‘garage,’ pasdj pour pasdz ‘ passage,’ loj pour loz 
‘loge ’.’ But this could be due to the more recent 
influence of English on Persian. It might be of 
interest to note in this connection the Persian 
/bujé/ ‘budget’? which is rendered orthographi- 
cally in Persian as <bwdjh> with the <dj> graph- 
emes where only <j> is needed. 

Lazard renders the mid-front and mid-back 
diphthongs as é and 6. But are these then to be 
considered as consisting of one or two phonemes 
apiece? Is the difference between American 


scholars and Lazard on this score simply a matter 
of the linguist’s native language coming through? 


American linguists have uniformly (and indepen- 
dently of each other) arrived at one and the same 
solution and consider both diphthongs as consist- 
ing of vocalic element plus glide; thus, ey and ow 
for Lazard’s é and 6. Some difficulty remains in 
the phonemic identification of the glide element 
after o, but the Americans (and the British) seem 
to hear the glides in both cases. It may be that 
for French speakers, the author has chosen a 
simpler method of presentation that is more in 
agreement with French phonology. But the ques- 
tion remains as to the facts of Persian phonology. 
Indeed, Lazard himself describes the following 
state of affairs for his é@ and 6 confirming the 
alternative analysis: 


(p. 11) La diphthongue é est réalisée comme un e 
long qui se forme vers sa fin, donnant 4 V’oreille l’im- 


pression d’un e suivi d’un y furtif . . . . Lorsque é est 
final, ce qui se trouve dans un petit nombre de mots, 
élément y est nettement articulé .... La diphthongue 


6 est réalisée comme un o long qui se ferme vers sa fin, 
donnant a V’oreille l’impression d’un o suivi d’un w (w 
anglais) furtif .... En finale, 6 est articulé dans la 
méme facon dans une prononciation soignée. Mais dans 
la langue familiére, l’élément w disparait complétement, 
et 6 se confond avec o (qui est d’ailleurs rare dans cette 
position) .... 


It is only the analysis of /ey/ as /é/ that justifies 
the later distributional statement (p. 19, § 14) 
that ‘y final ne se trouve qu’aprés @ et u.? We 
shall see below that treating /ey/ as /é/ makes 
for some difficulty in analyzing noun-plural mor- 
phology. 

One has the impression throughout the phono- 
logical section of the grammar that considerable 
clarity would have been gained if straightforward 
phonemic analytical principles had been followed 
even without the pertinent terminology. Perhaps 
the most glaring omission throughout this study 
is the lack of stress-marking despite the author’s 
recognition of the phonemic nature of stress (p. 
34). It is, of course, true as Lazard and many 
before him have pointed out, that stress is ordi- 
narily predictable in Persian, IF ONE KNOWS THE 
MORPHOLOGY, but there is no doubt of the pho- 
nemic status of stress. E.g. Lazard himself pro- 
vides the minimal pairs mdrd-i ‘ un homme,’ mardi 
‘virilité’; ddr gozast ‘ trépassa,’ dar-gozdst ‘ his- 
toire récit’; xién-am ‘mon sang,’ zund-m ‘ma 
maison.’ But he does not follow up this lead 
and neglects to mark stress throughout the book, 


1 The hyphenization is Lazard’s. 
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except in rare examples where he wishes to lay 
emphasis on the stress placement. This, it seems 
to me, is unfortunate. If the entity that we call 
‘stress’ is recognized as bearing contrastive value, 
then its presence should be noted along with the 
consonant- and vowel-phonemes that are every- 
where carefully indicated. If by counter argument 
the general (but not universal) predictability of 
stress is invoked, then the linguist in neglecting 
stress in his transcription is merely following the 
traditional view that somehow stress does not have 
the same kind of importance as consonants and 
vowels. Native Persian orthography omits stress- 
marking, but then it also omits the indication of 
three of the six vowels, and in very many cases, 
the three vowels (a, e, 0) are just as predictable as 
the stress placement. But predictability of both 
the vowels a, e, o and of stress in any Persian 
lexeme depends upon prior knowledge of the lan- 
guage. If one knows enough context—and any 
literate Persian usually does have this knowledge— 
he can choose without fail in the vast majority of 
cases whether the expected form is mardi or mardt. 
A great deal of the Persian data discussed in the 
book, as well as the discussions themselves, would 
have benefited from consistent marking of stress. 
And this is as true for secondary stress as it is for 
primary stress.” 


This traditionally cavalier attitude toward the 
function of stress in Persian makes for a rather 
diffuse discussion. It is one of the primary virtues 
of the phonemic principle that a test framework is 
provided in matters phonological: does a particular 
phonic detail account for contrast in meaning or 
not? And ‘meaning’ here is used in a very loose 
way. If the phonemic principle had been an 
analytical postulate in this grammar, the whole 
presentation would have been immeasurably im- 
proved. At the very least, the author would not 
have overlooked a grammatical category whose sole 
distinguishing feature is stress placement, namely, 
the vocative. Thus, dg@ means ‘sir, gentleman,’ 
while aqé is what one normally says to a waiter 


* Incidentally, to follow out a suggestion once made 
privately to me by Martin Joos, that is partially fol- 
lowed by Lazard—by marking [3] and [Z] by means of 
the symbols s and , and by using @ and a for Lazard’s 
a and d, respectively, and furthermore by transcribing 
Ls é and 6 by means of ey and ow, all superscripts 
could be avoided, and the superscript area of Persian 
phonemic transcription could be reserved entirely for 
Stress and intonation marking. 


in order to catch his attention. Likewise, ahmdd 
is a man’s name, but dhmad is the form used when 
addressing him directly.? 

L. does have an explicit remark (p. 34-35) con- 
cerning the placement of stress on the first syllable 
of such words as zéli (though the stress is not 
marked in the text), but he concludes the para- 
graph with a statement that is incomprehensible 
to this reviewer, 


Il est néanmoins & remarquer que la plupart des mots & 
accentuation non finale sont des mots volontiers mis 
en relief soit de leur valeur logique, soit de leur charge 
affective. 


Ferguson’s explicit list of initial-syllable-accented 
words is much to be preferred. 

The Persian writing-system is discussed in a 
concise and well-summarized seven page presenta- 
tion. L. provides two lists of names for the Per- 
sian graphemes: ‘ traditionnel ’ and ‘ usuel chez les 
typographes.’ Nevertheless, some of the common 
names are omitted. For example, one he (= Ara- 
bic h) is given as he-havdz; the other (= Arabic 
h) is only listed by the term he-jimi. But the 
latter is certainly commonly referred to as he-hott 
or he-arabi. In addition, t4 (= Arabic ¢) is listed 
as being pronounced ¢é with an ‘emphatic’ ¢ by 
the typesetters ; but this is questionable on the face 
of it, since most Persian speakers (even those who 
know considerable amounts of Arabic) would not 
pronounce any kind of ‘emphatic’ ¢. On the 
other hand, the name ¢én (parallel to zén that is 
listed for Arabic d) is common, and even te-arabi. 


On one point the author is to be heartily con- 
gratulated, and that is the recognition that final 
written <h> in most cases is nothing but an indica- 
tor of the vowel /e/ (p. 46-§34.4 and p. 48- 
§ 35.4). This simple fact has resulted in the past 
in a great deal of wasted time and effort in gram- 
mars and dictionaries that try to explain that there 
is a final /h/ in many words that is not pro- 
nounced. Again this is a case where primary 
reliance on the writing-system has led many astray. 

There is one minor correction that might be 
made in §35.8 (p. 49). In view of the statement 
in §36 (p. 49) that the various auxiliary sigus 
are ‘ facultatif et généralement négligés,’ I would 








* Cf. especially the systematic and thorough discussion 
of stress in Charles A, Ferguson, “ Word Stress in Per- 
sian,’ Language, 33(1957),123-135 So far as I know 
this vocative was independently discovered by at least 
four American analysts working on Persian. 
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add the word ‘facultativement’ in $35.8 as 
follows: 

Aprés -e, l’ezife qui a la forme -ye... . est représenté 
facultativement par un hamze sur le hf final .... 

In § 37 (p. 49 bottom), the numerogram ¥ for ‘ 4’ 
should be added to the list in addition to the form 
that is given. 

Let us now take up the area of morphology. In 
the discussion on the noun plural in -dn (begin- 
ning in § 41, p. 54), there is a certain infelicity of 
analysis that makes for considerable unnecessary 
complication. Thus, after describing the forma- 
tion of mard-aén ‘hommes’ and asb-an ‘ chevaux,’ 
L. continues as follows: 


(p. 55) “Dans la formation du pluriel en -dn des 
substantifs & finale vocalique, il faut noter les particu- 
larités suivantes: — Les mots en -@ forment leur pluriel 
en -dydn.... Ex. déné ‘sage,’ pl. ddndydn. . . . — Les 
mots en -u forment leur pluriel en -uydn ...: Ex. 
dénesju ‘ étudiant,’ ddnesjuydn, Font exception quelques 
mots dont le pluriel est en -ovdn: bdzu ‘bras,’ pl. 
badzovdn, abru ‘sourcil,’ pl. abrovén. — Les mots en -é, 
-6 forment leur pluriel respectivement en -aydn/-eydn, 
et -avin/-ovdn ...: ké titre de roi légendaire, pl. kaydn, 
keydn, pis-r6 ‘ précurseur,’ pl. pisravan, pigrovdn. — Les 
mots en -e (issu d’un ancient -a) forment leur pluriel 
en -agdn: Ex. bande ‘serviteur,’ pl. bandagdn, morde 
‘mort, cadavre,’ pl. mordagdn.” 


It has been considered necessary to quote this pas- 
sage in extenso in order to demonstrate with some 
completeness wherein the description of this par- 
ticular morpheme can be improved. In the first 
place, in view of the sg. form dand, there seems 
little reason to say of the plural that it is formed 
by -dydn, in danayan. By the simplest comparison 
of recurrent sames, the morphological division 
should be taken to be ddénétydn rather than 
dantiyan even if dané itself can be morphologic- 
ally cut into dan+d. Recognition of the morpho- 
logical division dané+yadn, parallel to mard+én, 
plus further searching, would reveal that in this 
noun-plural morpheme, there is a set of two allo- 
morphs -dn ~ -ydén that are in alternation by vir- 
tue of a regular phonological conditioning (-dn 
after consonants, -yén after vowels) which is 
found throughout Persian morphology: the per- 
sonal suffixes of the verb, the ezafe-allomorphs -Ce 
—~ -Vye, the possessive suffixes, the negative prefix 
with verbs (nexC- ~ neyV-), etc. Similarly, 


danesjuydn needs no separate statement, for it is 
a case of danesju-yan not dénesj-uydn in view of 
the singular dénesju. The plurals in -ovdn cited 
above would then be preferably analyzed as fol- 


lows: the noun abru has two stem allomorphs, 
abru# and abrov- with the plural -dn; thus 
abrov+an, and not abr+ovén. The latter would 
imply an analysis of abr+u for the singular which 
is impossible. There is, of course, a fairly regular 
morphophonemic alternation between final -w and 
medial -ov- that occurs elsewhere as well. To carry 
the discussion a step or two further, we revert to 
L.’s transcription of ké (instead of key) which 
forces the comparison of ké (sg.) with keyan (pl.) 
thus necessitating a special sub-rule for nouns 
ending in -é. By adopting the phonologically 
more accurate phonemicizaion key, whose plural is 
keyaén, no special sub-rule is needed, since keydn 
is then key+dn, in no wise different from mard+in. 
And finally, if bandagan is the form that L. attests 
from his informants (my own experience is rather 
that the pl. is bandegan), then the pl. suffix is 
-gan, with the stem-allomorphs bande#, banda-; 
or alternatively, the stem allomorphs are bande#, 
bandag- and the pl. suffix is -dn. Thus, the overall, 
phonologically conditioned statement about the 
(animate) noun-plural suffix requires only an ob- 
servation about (-Can ~-Vydn), where V does 
not include -é, for in this latter case the suffix is 
-gan. At this point, the noun-stems that require 
listing would be enumerated. 

A word needs to be said about L.’s use of the 
hyphen in his phonemic transcription. This re- 
viewer recalls no explicit statement in which the 
use of the hyphen is set forth. Sometimes it is 
used to note morphological divisions in a para- 
digm; thus, §132 be-zar-am, be-xar-i, be-xar-ad, 
etc. But in parentheses, beside be-rar-ad, there is 
given the colloquial form berare without any hy- 
phens. Yet in the 2¢ pl., be-xar-id is followed by 
the colloquial alternate be-rar-in in parentheses. 
In connected transscriptions, a form that is equiva- 
lent to the paradigmatic citation be-zar-am is 
given as bebinam (p. 139), etc. The negative 
prefix is regularly set off by a hyphen from the rest 
of a verb form, e. g. na-nevest; but the mi- prefix 
consistently appears with no hyphen following it, 
e.g. midinam. The ezafé is transcribed regularly 
with a hyphen preceding but not following. A 
subsequent edition should take into account a more 
consistent application of this orthographic device. 
The hyphen can be used with considerable effect 
not to indicate plus-juncture, but rather to mark 
the members of a stress-group, such as ketab-e- 
hassén which means ‘ Hassan’s book’? (not Moham- 
med’s), as opposed to ketdb-e-hassin ‘ Hassan’s 
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béok’ (not his pencil). Of course, tied in with 
this is the necessity of marking primary and sec- 
ondary stresses. 

§ 47 (p. 67)—It is inadequate to say of -i (the 
indefinite article) with a plural noun that‘... il 
marque seulement l’indétermination.’ The indefi- 
nite article thus used also indicates a collectivity 
of the items pluralized. Thus, L.’s example 
ketabha-t, yek ketabha-1 (with the stress added by 
the reviewer) means ‘a collection, or a group of 
books,’ and not simply ‘ des livres, certains livres.’ 

§ 50 (p. 69) “... 1a langue familiére emploie souvent 


le suffixe -e (accentué), que fait ainsi fonction d’article 
défini.” 


Instead of simply adding the note that this suffix 
is accentué, would it not have been didactically 
more striking to have marked the examples? 
Thus, pesdr ‘ garcon,’ pesaré ‘le gargon. . . .’ 

§ 57 (p. 77) ‘Un groupe substantif + adjectif epithéte 
peut étre 4 son tour déterminé par un autre adjectif.’ 


Perhaps a simple ‘immediate constituent’ nota- 
tion would have clarified the examples. Thus, 


21 
| dalan-e derdz-e tarik 
—_— ait 

_— — 








‘long corridor sombre’ 
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In general, the examples that are given—and they 
are very well chosen—ought to have been marked 
so that the particular grammatical element or 
usage that is demonstrated would be more clearly 
noted. The judicious use of underlining would 
have clarified a great many of the examples. 

§ 74 (p. 90)—The word for ‘ seventeen ’ is often 
hivdah, in addition to the hifdah that is cited. 

§ 75 (p. 91)—To L.’s observation about the use 
of ¢@ in counting persons, I have heard villagers 
count as follows: yétd, ddétad, séta, etc. where ta 
(a classifier) has become an integral part of the 
cardinal number in counting. 

§ 79 (p. 94)—L. has rendered a useful service in 
noting the use of yekdém, the form theoretically 
expected for ‘ first,’ that is only used in such ex- 
pressions as ‘ 215t” 31st” ete. This reviewer has 


heard yekom ‘ first’ instead of avvdl in ordinary 
colloquial usage. 


The analysis of the ‘verb’ begins with § 115 
(p. 124), and the initial statements are judicious, 
elegant, and auspicious for the remainder of the 
analysis. But the promise reflected in the opening 
statements does not materialize. The specific 
faults that are to be found in the analysis of the 
present-preterite verb-stem alternation have been 
discussed in detail elsewhere.* This reviewer con- 
curs with that criticism. However, there are same 
overall observations that may be made, as well as 
some specific details, that may serve as supplemen- 
tary notes to Hodge’s criticism. L. seems to have 
missed one essential regularity in the Persian verb 
system that makes for fallacious morphological 
divisions: the presence of a ¢ or d in every Persian 
preterite may be taken to be the morpheme 
(Hodge’s T) that means ‘preterite.? Thus, we 
would prefer to divide zaridam into zari-d-am ‘I 
bought’ where the preterite stem is zari- in alter- 
nation with the present stem zar-. L. has skirted 
around this solution without hitting on it squarely. 
He writes that in the regular verbs, 


‘le rad. II se forme par l’addition du suffixe -id- au 
a owes 


(§ 116, p. 125); and then (§117) he continues, 


‘Dans les verbes irréguliers, le rad. II est toujours en 
-d ou -t.... Il est en -d aprés voyelles, n, r.... Il 
est en -t dans les autres cas. .. . Cette dentale -d ou -t 
n’apparait pas au rad. I.’ [Radical I= present stem; 
radical II = preterite stem.] 


The situation can be described more economically 
in terms of a phonologically conditioned {preterite 
morpheme} /t~d/, where the distribution is ¢ 
after voiceless consonants and d elsewhere. Thus, 
verbs like mandén* and kanddn show no alterna- 
tion between present and past stems: kan- in 
mi-kan-am ‘I am digging’ and kan- in kan-d-am 
‘I dug.’ The earlier statement about the preterite 
morpheme automatically makes for the enlarge- 
ment of the preterite stem kan- to kand-. The 
latter might be termed the ‘ preterite base.’ 


§118 (p. 130)—The personal suffixes might 
better be given as follows: 


“Carleton T. Hodge, review of Lazard’s book, Lan- 
guage, 34 (1958), 111-121. 

It is standard practice to cite Persian verbs in the 
-dn infinitive form, though the 3d sg. preterite or the 
short infinitive would do just as well. 
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Sg. 1. -C-am ~-V-yam 

2.-C-i  ~-V-7i 

3. -C-ad ~-V-yad, (-e, -V-d) 
Pl. 1. -C-im ~-V-?im 

2. -C-id -~-V-?id, (-in) 

3. -C-and ~ -V-yand, (-an, -V-n) 


There would then be little need to write in such 
loose terms as 


Les radicaux du type de farmdé(y)-, gu(y)- qui com- 
portent un y mobile (italics added), ont la forme & y 
devant les désinences & voyelle a, la forme vocalique 
devant les désinences & voyelle i. 


The so-called ‘ y-mobile’ is better provided for by 
considering the -y- element as part of the personal 
suffix allomorph (for 1% and 3¢ sg., and 3¢ pl.), 
thus analagous to the post-vocalic y-initial allo- 
morphs elsewhere in the language (see above). 


§ 131 (p. 137)—-In discussing the tense labelled 
‘present’ (mizarad), L. defines its meaning as 
follows: 


Le présent est le temps de l’action actuelle .... de 
Vaction habituelle . , . . de la vérité générale .... Il 
semploie dans le cas d’une action commencée dans le 
passé et qui dure dans le présent.... 


It is then deemed necessary to add a note that 


Dans la langue familiére, le présent est couramment 
employé pour exprimer l’action future: farda@ midim 
‘nous viendrons (littt venons) demain.’ 


Some dozen pages later, in discussing the tense 
called ‘futur’ (composed of the prefixless-present 
conjugation of zastan ‘to want’ plus the short 
infinitive), this statement is made (§ 152, p. 150) : 


Dans la langue familiére, le futur est d’un emploi rare; 
pour exprimer le futur on utilise généralement le 
présent. 


This seems, on the whole, to be a case of entrap- 
ment by one’s labels. Let us for a moment con- 
sider renaming the ‘présent’ with the term 
‘présent-futur, and the ‘futur,’ ‘futur défini.’ 
The need for additional explanations about the 
‘future meaning’ of the ‘ présent’ is then obvi- 
ated. In addition, it might be noted that the 
statements cited above about ‘ la langue familiére ’ 
also pertain to the literary style. 


§ 154 (p. 154)—The following remark (a pro- 
pos the passive auxiliary soddn ‘to become’) is 
certainly true and necessary, but one would like to 
see it expanded. The statement made is as follows: 


Dans la langue littéraire, au lieu de soddn, on emploie 


parfois comme auxiliaire gastan, gardidan/gard- ‘ tour- 
ner, devenir’: Ex. waride gast ‘fut acheté,’ wxaride 
gardad ‘soit acheté.’ 


It is extremely important to explain that ‘ dans 
la langue littéraire ’ refers to the ‘ written literary 
style.’ Such forms do not cross the lips in spoken 
usage even when the style of speech is literary. 
Furthermore, gastan and gardidan are simply syn- 
onyms for sodan with the extra connotation of 
‘literary style.’ Thus, one sentence may contain a 
form of sodan (as passive auxiliary or simply as 
the verb ‘to become’) and the next sentence—for 
variety’s sake—will have a form of gastan or gardi- 
dan. This same type of synonymous variation is 
true of the literary substitutes nomuddn (for 
kardan), farmudan (for goftan). 

§ 158 (p. 156)—It is said of ma-, the negative 
prohibitive, that it occurs in ‘la langue littéraire,’ 
but that it is “inusitée dans la langue familiére, 
qui indique la prohibition 4 l’aide de la particule 
négative na-.” It has been my experience that ma- 
is used in the colloquial interchangeably with na-, 
but only in these two verb forms: mdkon, mdabas. 

§ 163 (p. 160)—The introduction of the term 
‘ gérondif’ as a synonym for the previously intro- 
duced form ‘participe passé’ is a questionable 
move. In this connection, the examples cited (at 
the top of page 162) may well be explained as a 
succession of perfects without auxiliaries, despite 
the admonition that one should not confuse the 
succession of ‘ gérondifs coordonnés ou subordon- 
nés’ with the perfect. 

§ 167 (p. 164)—L. makes a good point in ob- 
serving the use of “zob ‘bon, eh bien,’ dérivé de 
Vadjectif-adverbe rub ‘ bon, bien,’ sert & ponctuer 
le discours.” This is a rather subtle observation. 
But one misses reference to sahih ‘right, 0. k.’ 
among the ‘ interjections.’ 

The section devoted to syntax (pp. 169-252) is 
a detailed but traditional treatment. Despite the 
fact that this reviewer has no overall study of 
Persian syntax to offer in replacement of L.’s work, 
certain general considerations and some specific 
points of criticism will be set forth. These criti- 
cisms are offered—as with the preceding—in the 
spirit of a fellow worker in the vineyard. Perhaps 
a better vintage can be produced by the sharing of 
ideas. The review pages of a learned journal have 
a primary function of providing a forum for the 
exchange of information rather than merely for 
the passing of judgment. 

§ 168 (p. 169)— 
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Les phénoménes naturels sont exprimés par des expres- 
sions impersonelles: éftéb mikonad “ il fait soleil,’—ou 
par des tours de type personnel: bérdn midyad... “il 
pleut, il va pleuvoir” (littéralement la pluie vient), 
rad mizanad “il tonne” (littéralement: le tonnerre 
frappe). 


It seems difficult to comprehend the distinction be- 
tween ‘impersonal’ and ‘ personal’ that is made 
between the first example and the last two. All 
three sentences seem to be completely parallel, un- 
less a difference is seen in the verb karddan of the 
first example that is commonly glossed by ‘ to do, 
make.’ If one insists that mikonad means ‘ does, 
makes,’ then one is perhaps forced to conceive of 
the sentence aftab mikonad as meaning ‘ literally ’ 
‘it makes sun’ > ‘it is sunny.? This would then 
account for L.’s ascription of an ‘ impersonal’ 
character (that is, object + verb) to aftab mikonad, 
especially since the remaining examples lend them- 
selves more easily to a ‘ personal’ analysis (i.e., 
subject + verb) : baraén midyad ‘ rain comes,’ ra?d 
mizanad ‘ thunder strikes.? However, let us con- 
sider that karddn is a verb that means not only ‘ to 
do, make,’ but also is a widely used ‘ empty’ verb 
that patterns like the more readily translatable 
amadan ‘ to come,’ zadan ‘ to strike,’ but fulfills the 
general function of verb-filler in periphrastic verb 
compounds; then aftab mikonad may be taken to 
be a subject + verb sentence exactly as in the two 
other examples. In a sense it is completely for- 
tuitous that zaddn ‘makes sense’ so to speak by 
being glossable with English ‘ strike’ and French 
‘frappe.’ The dominant and frequent structural 
pattern of periphrastic verb compounds in Persian 
makes it necessary to assign simply ‘ verb-force ’ to 
the particular verb in a periphrastic verb-com- 
pound. We are perhaps too much bound to the 
notion of a distinction between ‘ literal’ and ‘ free’ 
translation. For when we come upon a verb-com- 
pound of the type harf-zadan, we are often told, 
and are tempted to repeat, that harf, which alone 
means ‘speech, word,’ and zaddn, which often 
means ‘ to beat, strike,’ in this combination mean 
‘to strike speech? HENCE ‘to speak.’ I submit 
that harf-zaddn does not mean ‘to strike speech’ 
but rather simply ‘to speak.’ The fact that many 
verb-compounds in Persian are possibly analyzable 
semantically as the sum of their parts is accidental 
and fortuitous. It is preferable, it seems to me, 
to deal with the verb-compounds as semantic units 
and to avoid the so-called ‘literal’ translation of 
their parts (except perhaps for mnemonic purposes 


by the learner). We would be better served by 
treating the commonest verbs that occur in verb- 
compounds (e.g. buddn, kardan, zaddn, dadan, 
gereftan, etc.) as devoid of their independent lexi- 
cal meaning and as functioning with verb-comple- 
ment force. 


In general, the treatment of Persian syntax, like 
many traditional presentations, does not rest con- 
tent with the analysis of sentence types and se- 
quences of free-form combinations, but strays off 
into explication that borders on the philosophical, 
the psychological, or the cultural-historical. For 
example, in discussing number-concord between 
subject and verb, L. rightly points out the normal 
occurrence of a singular verb with an inanimate, 
plural-noun, subject. This sentence is cited (p. 
171): yek lahze sarhé be taraf-e mostari-e mozahem 
bar gast. [My own transcription would include 
hyphens and stress-notation as follows: yék-lahzé 
sarha be-tarafe-mostarie-mozahém bdav-gast.] LL. 
provides the following translation and comment: 


‘un instant les tétes [des personnes présentes dans la 
boutique] se tournérent vers le client importun’ (la 
phrase est descriptive: les tétes ne sont pas considerées 
comme pourvues d’une volonté propre, mais comme des 
objets que l’on voit se déplacer). 


Isn’t this reading too much into the sentence? 
The important point about the sentence is the oc- 
currence of sarha@ ‘ (the) heads’ (plural) with 
bar-gast, a 34 pers. sing. preterite verb—a fact, by 
the way, which would have been more clearly indi- 
cated if sarhé and bdr-gast were underlined or 
marked in some other way for the reader’s benefit. 


Or take the following (p. 173): 


Certains pluriels & valeur collective (notamment des 
pluriels “brisés” de type arabe) peuvent étre suivis 
d’un verbe au singulier: Ex. jam’ sid [savid] té koffaér 
bedune [bedanad] ke be mazhab ’aqide dérin [dérid].... 
“rassemblez-vous afin que les impies sachent que vous 
avez foi dans la religion” (le monde des impies est 
considéré comme une unité opposée au monde des 
croyants). 


The closing comment would only be justified by 
the presentation of extra-linguistic evidence. The 
concord between koffar (pl. of kafir) and bedune 
(34 sg.) is thin evidence for the Persian attitude 
toward non-believers. 

The last section of the grammar is devoted to 
‘Formation des Mots.’ The material presented is 
detailed and thorough with a host of good exam- 
ples illustrating each derivational and compound 
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formation. Only a few minor points will be made 
here. § 241 (p. 270) discusses the derivational 
suffix -an that forms a class of adverbs. L. rightly 
points out that it is of Arabic origin but adds that 
it is ‘. . . . productif, surtout dans la langue 
littéraire.’ He then gives a short list of examples 
of such adverbs formed from substantives and 
from adjectives. Though the productivity of the 
suffix may well be restricted to the written style, 
some mention is necessary that such forms are 
quite common in everyday speech; e.g. masalan 
‘for example,’ taqriban ‘ approximately,’ qablan 
‘formerly,’ etc. It would also have been useful to 
have grouped these -an adverbs so that the few 
cited whose stems are of Persian origin would be so 
identified. For here is an interesting example of 
an Arabic morpheme that has become productive 
in Persian to the point where it is used for words 
of Persian origin. Persian stems such as jan 
‘Ame, coeur’ and nezad ‘ race’ with their deriva- 
tives jandn ‘ de tout coeur’ and nezadan ‘ de race, 
dorigine’ are cited. To these might be added 
zaban ‘tongue’ > zabandn ‘insincerely, orally.’ 
And in addition to the listed telefondn ‘by tele- 
phone,’ there is also the equally common telegrafan 
‘by telegraph’ that is wholly synonymous with 
telegraft. 

§ 242 (p. 271)—The examples of deverbative 
nouns formed from preverb + verb compounds 
(e.g. bar gastan ‘to return’) would have been 
more clearly explained if their characteristic stress 
had been indicated. The stress-placement is cru- 
cial. L. cites the following forms (among others) : 


dar yaftan/ dar ydb- ‘ percevoir, comprendre ’ 
— dar-ydaft ‘ perception, réception ’ 


bar gastan/bar gard- ‘ revenir, retourner ’” 
— bar gast ‘retour’ 


One may note the lack of hyphen between the 
preverb and the verb stem when the preterite and 
present verb forms are given, the presence of a 
hyphen in the noun dar-yaft, and the absence of a 
hyphen in the parallel bar gast. Clarity would 
have been enormously enhanced by writing dar- 
yaft and bar-gdast for the noun forms that con- 
trast with the corresponding 3¢ sg. preterites 
dar-yaft and bdar-gast. 

It is hoped that the criticisms and supple- 
mentary notes in these pages will prove useful for 
a possible reedition of Lazard’s grammar. I have 
taken the trouble to work through this study of 


Persian in some detail because I plan to use it as a 
reference grammar for my classes until something 
better is published. The book is printed on good 
quality paper with excellent typography for both 
the French and the Persian. It is recommended 
with the reservations expressed above. 


The following errata were noted: ® 


p.45—the medial shape of sdd (3d column from left) 

has the markaz missing. 

p. 46.1t—Arabie <6> is omitted from the list of letters 

whose pronunciation is Persian /s/. 

p. 54.15b—the word migozdstand at the end of the sen- 
tence in the middle of the line has a final zél instead 
of a dal. 

—hbottom line —read asb-dén for asdb-n. 

55.5t—the Persian for abru has an extra re that 
should be deleted. 

67—§ 48 line 11—the final Persian word istdde has a 
se (=Arabic @) instead of a te, 

68—§ 49 line 17— .. . should be inserted after 
* Caucase.’ 

82.2b—the first Persian word should have the eyn 
and teyn reversed. 

118—§ 107 line 1—read constituées for contituées. 

145.12t—the word ast should be inserted after sode. 

151—§ 153 line 9—there should be a kdaf for the gdf in 
mikonand. The two letters are commonly inter- 
changed in normal Persian printed material, but 
usually kéf instead of gaéf rather than vice versa. 

p- 150—§ 152 line 5—the word matéleb has evidently 
been left out in the Persian line. Two lines down, 
the English name Sykes should have been tran- 
scribed séyks rather than be given in non-italics in 
its original English spelling. If the meaning of the 
Persian form needs emphasizing, then the device 
of séyks (= Engl. Sykes) would clarify the matter. 
See also p. 201 bottom. 

. 157 .9t—mitavdn has been omitted from the transcrip- 

tion after dsdni. 

. 158—§ 160 line 8—the final alef is missing in the word 

dnré near the end of the line. 

171.2b—the Persian for taqyirdét has the two dots 
missing for the y. 

. 179.11t—the initial alef of inhé@ is missing. 

.197.14b—the Persian for esfahdén has the markaz mis- 

sing in the sédd. 

. 201—§ 192 11s. 3-4b—the transcription might better 
read doktor-e vadrner (= Warner) . surat-e 
feriman (= Freeman) . rather than having 
Warner and Freeman in the transcription. 

p- 204.19t—read Abdddn for Abddén. 

p- 208.18t—raé has been omitted in the transcription 

after ’esq-dlud, 

p. 217—§ 204 line 9—the French translation should have 

jirai instead of il irait; line 2b—quw’il te réclamait 
for qwil lui réclamait. 
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°46.1t means “ page 46, line 1 from the top of the 
page’; in like manner, b stands for “from bottom of 
page.” 
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p. 220.2b—read ensGlla[h] for ensalla[h}. 

p. 223.19t—the Persian text contains the word ensdiniat 
which is omitted in the French translation; there- 
fore, ‘de ’humanité’ should be added at the end of 
this line. In line 16t, an alternative transcription 
is ensdmiat-o for ensdniat va, 

p. 228.15b—in at the end of the line should be replaced 
by wu. 

p- 209-5 213 line 7—the Persian text has mé-q6q for 
ma-féq. 

p.235.2t—the transcription should have ezéfe in the 
name Sddeq-e Hediyat. 

p. 235—§ 219 line 12—the final Persian word is rasidam, 
but the transcription and translation give rasidim. 

p. 236—§ 220 line 6--the Persian text should have 
piscedmat for pistxedmat. 
lls. 8 and 9—the name should be transcribed in 
both places guém (=Juan). It is confusing and 


inconsistent to use J for 7 here when everywhere 
else j = [dz]. 

p. 240.15b—the Persian text has ammé but the tran- 
scription gives valikan. 

p. 241.2b—read moléheze for modlheze. 

p- 245.13t—the final mim in midunessam does not appear 
in the Persian text. 

p. 249.5t—read va gar for va ar. 

p- 251.9b—read Samw’ili for Samw'ili. 

p- 264.8b—the be of sobhi has no dot. 

p- 268.11t—insert u after in-ke. 

p. 269.13t—in view of the Persian sad mard, the trans- 
lation should perhaps have contained the notation 
‘littt cent hommes.’ 

p- 280.11b—the Persian for pesar has no pe. 
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Altindische Grammatik. By JAKOB WACKERNAGEL. 
[Revisions, additions and corrections to Vols. 
I and II.1.] Introduction générale. By 
Louis Renovu. Pp. iii +125. Nachtrage zu 
Band I, (and) zw Band II.1. By A.BeErt 
DEBRUNNER. Pp. iv +194; i+ 96 (includ- 
ing Nachtrige zum Abkirzungsverzewchms 
von Band II. 2). Gottingen: VANDENHOECK 
& RUPRECHT, 1957. 


Volumes I and II.1 of Wackernagel’s master- 
piece being out of print, it was decided to repro- 
duce mechanically the whole of II.1 (Kinleitung 
zur Wortlehre; Nominalkomposition; 1905) and 
the grammatical part of I (Lautlehre ; 1896), with 
Addenda by Debrunner, who had joined Wacker- 
nagel as collaborator on III (Nominalflexion, Zahl- 
wort, Pronomen; 1930), and who after the found- 
er’s death in 1938 had written the whole of II. 2 
(Die Nominalsuffize; 1954). The “ Hinleitung” 
to I, intended as general introduction to the whole 
grammar, naturally needed somewhat more re- 
vision after six decades. This important task was 
entrusted by Debrunner to Louis Renou, as “ der 
denkbar beste Bearbeiter,” an opinion in which 
this reviewer heartily concurs. It therefore now 
appears in French. 

Debrunner intended to complete the work by 
publishing Vol. IV, to include Verbs and Adverbs. 
His lamented death on Feb. 2, 1958, makes it 
necessary to find another author. If a selection 
has been made, the news has not reached this 
writer. 


To begin with general impressions produced by 
all three of these brochures alike: one is astounded 
by the relatively very small amount of change 
which proved necessary in W.’s work. Biblio- 
graphically, of course, many additions were re- 
quired, to refer to the very substantial amount of 
work that has been done in the field in the last 
50-60 years. It was one of Wackernagel’s many 
great merits that he provided, in the text or 
oftener in notes, references to practically all ap- 
posite earlier work, even such as was out of date 
and superseded in his day. I know from personal 
experience that occasionally some such earlier 
writings proved less out of date than many, per- 
haps sometimes W. himself, had supposed. By 
delving in his mine of information, one could at 
times bring up nuggets of precious metal, which 
had been buried and overlooked. Both Debrunner 
and Renou have done their utmost, and on the 
whole, it seems, with conspicuous success, to do 
the like for the intervening decades, bringing the 
bibliography up to date. 

This means that Wackernagel’s factual account 
is supplemented at many points. Yes, and of course 
occasionally corrected. Were this not possible, our 
science would be disgraced. But by far the greater 
part of the new material merely adds to what W. 
wrote. The additions, both in bibliography and 
in the essential grammar, are valuable; one could 
expect nothing less of Debrunner and Renou. 
Very many of the added references are to later 
parts of the AIGr. itself. However, even when a 
change in the substance of W.’s work is suggested, 
it often deals with matters still open to more or 
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less dispute. The cases in which everyone would 
say, “here W. was clearly uninformed or wrong,” 
are minimally—amazingly—few. And most of 
them concern facts newly discovered since his day. 
His work stands up, as only the work of a real 
genius could after such a lapse of time. 

Renou’s work, the revision of the Introduction, 
was the more delicate. In W., the Einleitung oc- 
cupied 66 pages (numbered Ix to LXxIv), with 
notes (about 370 in all) at the foot of each page. 
It was divided into seven sections, the titles of 
which were provided only in the Table of Contents ; 
Renou puts them more conveniently into the text, 
translating them freely as: I. La langue du 
Rgveda; II. La langue des autres textes védiques ; 
III. Le domaine et l’emploi du sanskrit; IV. La 
langue des textes sanskrits classiques; V. Les élé- 
ments étrangers dans le sanskrit classique; VI. 
L’écriture indienne; VII. Les grammariens san- 
skrits. His notes, numbered 1-634, are all printed 
after the text. They are not only much more 
numerous, but on the average much longer than 
W.’s were. In Renou’s notes, Wackernagel’s are 
preserved practically in full, but they usually re- 
ceive more or less extensive additions. The addi- 
tions are chiefly bibliographical, but (as in W. 
himself) often judiciously critical of the books and 
articles cited. 

The relegation of all notes to the end reduces 
the number of pages in the text of Renou’s Intro- 
duction to 42 (the notes, in smaller type, occupy 
83). References to W.’s pagination are provided 
in the margins. Renou tells us that some changes 
in the text follow hand-written marginal notes of 
W. himself. The changes are, however, relatively 
not many; almost all consist of additions, most of 
which are brief, consisting often of a short phrase, 
perhaps introducing a new literary example, or a 
note of qualification; or of an added sentence. 
Much the longest, occupying nearly a full page 
(p. 28), comes near the end of § IV, and deals 
with works of classical Sanskrit not mentioned 
by W. Alterations in sense, and especially dele- 
tions, are very few indeed; there are hardly half a 
dozen real deletions ; perhaps a few more modifica- 
tions. Renou has admirably fulfilled his purpose 
of preserving W.’s language as far as possible in- 
tact, in an accurate and never over-literal French 
version, which deserves Debrunner’s compliment 
(Vorwort to Nachtrige zu Band I), “ die respekt- 
voll-schonende Behandlung des laufenden Textes.” 

The temptation is irresistible to quote parts of 





the last paragraph, in which W. named three 
great scholars whose services to the study of Old 
Indic grammar seemed to him to deserve special 
mention: Franz Bopp, Theodor Benfey, and Wil- 
liam Dwight Whitney (the last “verdient durch 
seine Ausbeutung der gesammten vorklassischen 
Literatur und den Versuch in historisch-chrono- 
logischer Darstellung das klassische Altindisch aus 
dem vorklassischen heraus zu _ entwickeln”), 
Americans should be proud of this tribute to Whit- 
ney. Renou had the graceful thought of adding 
to these three a fourth—Jakob Wackernagel. 
“T/Altindische Grammatik remplace pratiquement 
tous les ouvrages antérieurs et combine de maniére 
magistrale les résultats de la linguistique histo- 
rique avec ceux de la grammaire descriptive et de 
la philologie.” This completely true and just 
tribute comes with special force from Renou. For 
his Grammaire sanscrite (2 vols., Paris, 1930) is 
unquestionably the best, and the only modern, com- 
plete descriptive grammar of Classical Sanskrit 
(Wackernagel being still incomplete) ; and it was 
supplemented later by his excellent descriptive 
Grammaire de la langue védique (Lyon & Paris, 
1952), certainly the most up-to-date and reliable 
full treatment of that subject. 

Renou’s extensive though compressed notes will 
be of the utmost value for one who wishes to 
pursue any subject further, and seem to come 
about as close to being exhaustive as is humanly 
to be expected. In n. 106, line 5, Franke’s Pali 
heyydmi seems to be probably non-existent (Geiger, 
§ 131.2 note 4), and Franke was wrong in connect- 
ing with Latin fio Pali (-a)bhi (observe also -abhi, 
-ahi, -ahimsu, and [N. B.!] -ahamsu, -[a]bhamsu), 
all aorists of bhi; these forms are all easily ex- 
plained by MIndic analogies (my BHS Gram. 
§ 32.28, and Annals Bhandarkar Or. Inst. XXIII 
p- 126). Kern’s alleged parallels (n. 171) be- 
tween BHS and Brh. Ar. Up. (SB.) are without 
foundation. But it would be a thankless and un- 
profitable task to list the few such places where the 
bibliography might have been added to. Rather we 
should all be profoundly grateful for the rich store 
of references provided on the many important 
topics touched upon. To take just one example, 


n. 401, entirely new and original with Renou, 
devotes almost a page of fine print to the fascinat- 
ing subject of specific references to grammatical 
works and techniques in Skt. literature, especially 
the artificial kKdvya and alamkara (ars poetica). 
Debrunner’s two brochures containing addenda 
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to Vols. I (the grammatical part), and II.1 do 
not, of course, make such interesting connected 
reading. But one must recognize their great value 
in bringing the work up to date. And occasionally 
this involves a quite lengthy note, really a short 
article. A few such will be noted. (References 
are, as in D., to page and line of Wackernagel.) 
On Wack. I. 81.28 D. gives a bibliography of 
the laryngeal hypothesis, ending on a note of 
caution about assuming traces of laryngeals in the 
historic IE. languages (leaving aside Hittite), as 
distinguished from proto-IE. (or “ Indo-Hittite ”). 
To me this caution seems very wise.—101.2: refer- 
ence should be to Mbh. (Cale.) 8.3623; for 
“Hdschr.” read “many (not all!) mss.”; for 
“Sukth.” it would be better to say “ cr(itical) 
ed(ition),” or “ Poona ed.,” or the like ; the volume 
here mentioned was edited by P. L. Vaidya, under 
the general editorship of S. K. Belvalkar, more 
than a decade after Sukthankar’s death.—179.7: 
on acchati, add Crit. (Copenhagen) Pali Dict. I. 
35b, and my BHS Dict. ta. The meaning in Pali, 
and in BHS (at least some passages), can only 
be ‘sits. (D.’s Nachtr. contain many references 
to my BHS, but the number might have been in- 
creased ; in general [I shall ignore such omissions, 
except when important facts could have been de- 
rived from their inclusion.)—197.35: “ Ob ig. eu 
in der Tiefstufe iiber wu zu v bezw. uv wurde oder 
. .. direkt, wird sich schwerlich ausmachen las- 
sen.” An imaginary problem; IE. wu, v, and uv 
were a single phoneme, with three allophones, the 
selection being automatically determined by the 
adjoining phonemes (Lang. 19.83-124).—219.15: 
the most important reference on /d- ‘ take ’ is over- 
looked, viz. Tedesco JAOS 43.372 ($37). To me 
it seems as certain as anything in this field can be, 
that this la- ‘take’ (very late and artificial) is 
derived from labh- through MIndic lah- (details 
in Tedesco’s long article, JAOS 43.358-390), and 
can have no connection with Vedic ra- ‘give’ 
(opposite in meaning!), which is dead even in 
Class. Skt. Nor can I believe that anala- ‘ uner- 
sittlich’ is ‘ gesichert’ by BhG. 3.39, in spite of 
Thieme Lg. 31.441 f.; “ by this his eternal foe that 
has the form of desire and is an insatiable 
(duspiira-) fire” still seems to me a very plausible 
interpretation of that verse (desire is frequently 
compared to fire! and note the important parallel 
kimam ... duspiiram BhG. 16.10!), though the 
Pali adj. anala- does, I admit, make it slightly less 
certain (but see below). I cannot see that my 


rendering “strains the syntactical possibilities ” 
(Thieme) ; meter determines the position of ca, as 
it often does (“place [of ca] souple en poésie,” 
Renou, Gr. scte. 515 § 382; but I doubt Renou’s 
“proclitic” use of ca, see my BHS Dict.s. v. ca 331 
would render RV 1.32.15b sémasya ca srigino ‘and 
of horned cattle,’ and would not with Renou Gr. 
langue véd. § 439 and Geldner RV. I. p. 38 take 
ca as correlating ér° with s4°.) I cannot, then, 
agree that anala- BhG. 3.39 MusT mean ‘ uner- 
sittlich, as D. says with Thieme. That is, how- 
ever, undoubtedly the meaning of Pali *an-ala- 
(separated from ‘anala- ‘fire’ in Crit.PD). But 
in my opinion it is equally certain that Pali 
an-ala- is not to be explained by Schulze’s pre- 
historic IE. etymology (to Lat. alere ete.), which 
Thieme favors. From Mayrhofer’s Htym. Wbch. 
I. 548-9 I learn that Schrader, in KZ 56. 127, 
took it as based on the adverb an-alam, ‘ not 
enough,’ which also exists in Pali. This explana- 
tion is quoted from Pali commentators in the 
Critical (Copenhagen) PD, and seems very simple 
and obvious (as Bahuvrihi, ‘ not having, i. e. never 
getting, enough; insatiable’). When a word can 
be derived by standard processes from another 
word that is native to the same language and con- 
temporary, this seems to me always preferable to 
a misty IE. etymology, particularly if the language 
contains no demonstrable or likely derivatives of 
the suggested IE. root; and it seems to me clear 
that no Indic supposed cognate of IE, al- need be 
taken seriously. See Addendum at the end of this 
review. 

The derivation of the Pali adj. an-ala- from the 
adverb an-alam is confirmed by the Prakrit adj. 
an-ala- ‘incompetent, insufficient, not suitable’ 
(Sheth, Patyasaddamahannavo 3% = Hindi asa- 
marth, ayogya), based (like Pali an-ala-) on the 
Pkt. adverb an-alam (Sheth 1204, defined asa- 
marth), which has the same meaning as the late 
Skt. adverb an-alam (SiSupalavadha, Haravijaya), 
defined by Boehtlingk (pw 1.43) ‘nicht imstande 
zu’ (with infin.; see also Schmidt, Nachtrage 30, 
‘nicht imstande’). The relation of the Pkt. adj. 
to the adv. is similar to that of the Pali adj. 
an-ala- to the Pali adv. an-alam. Only there is a 
somewhat different shade of meaning in Pali and 
in Pkt. But both meanings are based on perfectly 
familiar meanings of Skt. alam. The late Skt. 
an-alam may be a reflex of Pkt. an-alam; at least 
the meaning is identical, while the Pali an-alam 
has a slightly different meaning and may be as- 
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sumed to have been formed in Pali itself, as a epd. 
of an- with alam. In Skt. no adverb an-alam is 
recorded in the precise meaning of Pali an-alam. 
This decreases the plausibility of Thieme’s inter- 
pretation of BhG. 3.39, which could only be based 
on THAT (Pali) meaning. 

223.6: ulla- also BHS (Dict. s. v.).—223.9 
“ (Lalitav.) kathilya-” is probably a slip or mis- 
print for kathalya-, the regular form in BHS in- 
cluding LV (which once or twice has Prakritic 
kadhalya-; I have found no *kathilya- there or 
elsewhere) ; Dict. s. v. kathala.—259.17: “ kleiner ” 
is a slip for “ grésser.”—267.20: on “s mobile” 
the reviewer hopes soon to publish a paper, prob- 
ably in Language.—269.37 : niryiiha, nirvyiha, see 
BHS Dict. s.v. niryitiha and other words there 
cited. The related group in BHS is larger, and 
even more curious and puzzling, than in Skt.— 
Instead of 277.34-41, “entsprechend der Absicht 
von Wackernagel selbst,” D. inserts as § 239>% 
almost four pages of fine print on Assimilation 
and Dissimilation, beginning with general, theo- 
retical remarks. The treatment is able and re- 
warding. But he includes (p. 158, towards bot- 
tom) as a case of dissimilation, pdtaka- ‘ crime, 
sin,’ assumed to be for papaka-. I agree with BR 
that this word means instead literally ‘causing to 
fall (to a lower incarnation),’ from the caus. of pat 
‘fall’ This is confirmed by BHS patayantika ‘ an 
offense causing fall to a lower existence (unless 
suitable penance be done),’ supported by Pali 
pateti and Chin. and Tib. interpreters; see my 
Dict. 340 s. v.—After 280.17 another new inser- 
tion is worthy of note, on haplology between words. 
I can add an interesting case that is not men- 
tioned: Mbh. Cr. ed. 2.18.3b (see Addenda p. 498) 
cavayorjunah, for cdvayor arjunah.—289.30-32: 
se, very common in BHS, especially Mv, as gen. 
sg. m. and f. of 3d pers. pronoun; also si; my 
Gram. 115, $21.18. (Wack. III. 484 lines 6-7 
cites only a single reference to Senart’s notes on 
Mv.)—293.41: Pali paccimitta=BHS pratya- 
mitra, which I failed to record in my texts, but 
Bailey has recorded it in Khotanese Buddhist 
Texts; see JRAS 1955 p. 21.—300.14: long @ in 
voc. sg. of a-stems is common (and not m.c.) in 
BHS; Gram. 50, § 8.27. I might properly have 
added it to the BHS forms listed in “ Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit Language and Literature” (Ba- 
naras, 1954), p. 63,—forms which belong to gen- 
eral Prakrit but are apparently not found in 
Pali.—308.21 ise balasya is by a slip rendered “ ich 





habe Gewalt tiber den Knaben,” as if reading 
balasya; of course it means “I possess the power.” 
—311.31 “Keine Dehnung (of final -a) beim 
Vok., weil dieser nicht Bestandteil des Satzes ist.” 
This is probably true (or very near it) of the 
Vedic language, which both Wack. and Deb. had in 
mind at this point. Cf. however note on 300.14, 
cited above. It may also be added, as D. might 
have learned from my Grammar 23 ff. (§§ 3.5 f£.), 
that in BHS short vowels are freely lengthened, 
and long ones shortened, most commonly though 
not exclusively in word-final (or at the end of the 
first member of a cpd.). These alterations occur 
almost (not quite) exclusively in verses, where 
meter requires the change. Middle Indic shows 
the like; for Pali see Geiger § 32; for Prakrit, 
Pischel §§ 73, 99.—313.42: “ (Ig.) Vermeidung 
dreier Kiirzen nacheinander ”; add Ved. Var. II. 
216 ff., $$ 422 ff. (esp. § 425).—315.3 f.: length- 
ening of surviving vowel after elision of an origi- 
nally adjoining vowel in samdhi (as in Pali) oc- 
curs, but rarely, in BHS; see Gram. 33 f., § 4.31.— 
317.21: in BHS sa, esa (though very commonly 
written so, eso, without regard to the following 
initial) sometimes fuse the final -a with a follow- 
ing vowel in samdhi: Gram. 35, § 4.49.—320.11: 
not only Amrtodana, but Suddhodana (n. of the 
Buddha’s father) and several similar names occur 
in BHS (see Dict. esp. s. v. Suklodana). Of course 
the o is MIndic, as questioningly suggested by 
Wack. 320.12 (§ 269c).—324.32: this note (on 
abhinihita samdhi of e, o with following d-) should 
refer to 323.36 ff. The same occurs infrequently 
in BHS; see Gram. 32, § 4.13.—325.17: on the 
practice of Vedic texts as to writing and pronunci- 
ation of initial a- after final e, 0, see Ved. Var. 
II. 419 ff., §§ 891 ff.; especially 420, §§ 896-7.— 
333.11: “ -dn fiir -indm III. 108 f. § 54.” But the 
reference cited understands the short gen. pl. as 
devam (devim; before janma, regularly written 
-n); “unrichtig der Padatext devin.” In BHS 
(Gram. 60, § 8.124) gen. pl. devin or devaim, 
deviam, and the like (no clear distinction can be 
made between final n and m in BHS) occur, but 
are explained loc. cit. as late, analogical (MIndic) 
formations. I would consider it most implausible 
to connect these forms with the rare Vedic gen. 
pl. devim. 

On Wack. II.1: 16.28: (referring to 16.10) 
d-caks-, synonym of d-khyi; MIndic and BHS 
have dciksati (BHS; Pali dcikkhati, AMg. aik- 
khati), also with prefix abhy- (Pali, AMg. abbha°), 
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clearly associated with derivatives of (abhy-)akhya-. 
The meaning of (abhy)dciks- and (abhy)akhyd- is 
the same. As to the 1-vowel, it might possibly be 
a palatalization of Skt. a after c (cf. Geiger § 18.2; 
Geiger seems not to mention these forms) ; Pischel 
§ 492, ignoring Skt. d-caks-, considers the forms 
reduplicated presents of Skt. (4-)khya (implausi- 
bly). See BHS Dict. s. v. dciksati.—79.28: “ Sehr 
unsicher ist die Annahme eines ‘ verstairkenden ’ 
oder ‘ positiven ’ a-.” This (completely erroneous) 
assumption rests on commentarial misinterpreta- 
tions of a few Pali forms, as was shown in JAOS 
56.365-6 (with fn. 1 on supposed German paral- 
lels).—167.40: in Nala 1.4 nara-ndarinam is a false 
reading for vara-n° (Mbh.cr.ed. 3.50.4a and 
JAOS 62.199 with n. 3).—251.27: Pali mdatu- 
gima- also in BHS as mdatr-grama- (Dict. s.v.). 
In BHS, and according to Childers in Pali also, it 
is not necessarily restricted to use as a collective 
(“ Weibervolk,” women as a whole, the female 
sex). It may also mean, quite standardly, an 
individual woman (somewhat like Ger. Frauen- 
zimmer). 'The pertinence of this word to Hindi 
sahib log ‘ master-folks, Europeans’ and the like 
seems therefore doubtful (could saéhib log mean ‘a 
SINGLE sdéhib’?).—321.38 Pali afiiamaiiia- (on 
which it is necessary to consult the Critical [Copen- 
hagen| Pali Dict. which says: “most frequently 
ace. sg. Cam: (a) as an ace. object, (b) as an adv. 

. .= mutually, reciprocally”) appears in BHS 
as anyamanya- very commonly (along with an- 
yonya-, as in Pali aifofifia-). Both in Pali and 
in BHS these words have acquired a new meaning 
(besides the commoner reciprocal use), ‘ various, 
different’? (acc. to CPD starting with ‘one after 
another, now one and now one’). And in BHS 
(not in Pali!) this newly developed meaning has 
been transferred also to anyonya- (in addition to 
its reciprocal meaning inherited from Skt.), evi- 
dently because the synonymous anyamanya- had 
both meanings in BHS.—326.6: Deb. has no 
Nachtrag on Wack. “buddh. (i.e. BHS) ity-ukta- 
‘Bericht ’.” In the first place, the usual BHS 
form is ityuktaka- (Wack.’s form °ta-, without 
-ka-, I found only in secondary sources, Burnouf 
and Kern, never in any BHS text), or, much more 
commonly, itivrttaka-; see my Dict. s. vv., 113 and 
114. Both correspond to Pali itivuttaka-, which 
seems clearly based on iti vuttam ‘ thus it has been 
said’? = Skt. ity uktam, so that the rarer BHS 
ityuktaka- is probably historically correct, the far 
commoner itivrttaka- an unhistorical hyper-Sktism 
(as if based on Skt. iti vrttam ‘ thus it happened’). 


The Pali form could, of course, be a regular 
MIndic development of either Skt. phrase——Lan- 
man’s “ Phrase-words and Phrase-derivatives,” 
JAOS 40.194-8 (mentioned by D. on 325.27 and 
326.3-6), has a number of “ irregular” formations 
based on phrases, like those in Wack. 326-9, from 
various languages, including Skt. and Pali. Most 
of Lanman’s Pali examples are paralleled (usually 
in Sktized forms) in BHS. Some from both Pali 
and BHS are cited by D., on 328.16 f., 329.5 f. 
Some others in BHS are: ehisvagata-vadin- (= Pali 
ehisagata®, D. on 329.5f.); tistha-vakya-, adj., 
‘one who says, wait!’ (to a guest; cf. Pali tittha- 
bhadantika-, Lanman 1. c. 196) ; asmi-mana- (also 
Pali; not in Lanman) ‘ self-conceit, egotism ’ (lit. 
‘the pride typified by often saying, I am!’; cf. 
Skt. asmi-ta, ‘I-am-ness’). Lanman also men- 
tions (l.c. 196) the familiar nastika- “one who 
says na-asti, ‘it isn’t, there isn’t’; an unbeliever, 
one who rejects religious truth,” which I have 
failed to find in these pages of Wack. or in D.’s 
Nachtrage. 


Addendum: sisumara, and other alleged Indic 
derivatives of IE. al- ‘ nourish.’ 


So far as I can find, just four isolated Indic 
forms, besides Skt. anala- and Pali an-ala- (above, 
on J.219.15), (and no Iranian words to my knowl- 
edge) have been suggested as derivatives of IE. 
al- ‘nourish.’ All seem to me highly dubious, to 
put it mildly ; and they do not constitute anything 
like a compact group, so as to lend support to each 
other. Three are referred to in Mayrhofer’s Ltym. 
Woch. 1.4% s.v. ardni- ‘kindling-stick,’? which 
Hauschild is there quoted as considering “ viel- 
leicht . . . aus idg. *al-ent (°ni-) ‘ Ernahrerin 
(des Feuers).?” Of this Mayrhofer says “ un- 
sicher ”; I would use a stronger word. Two others 
are urvéra (q.v., op. cit. I.110; for *urv-ala, 
Thieme formerly), and si¢wmdra-, see below. In 
Lang. 31.444 Thieme adds a fourth, the hapax 
alala-(bhdvantis) RV. 4.18.6, as a possible inten- 
sive from IE al- ‘ becoming well fed’ = ‘ big, high ’ 
(of the waters). I could consider this seriously 
only if there were an Indic verb from which such 
an intensive were derivable, as there is in Thieme’s 
suggested parallels, vevijd-, carkramd-. There is 
of course none; nor does any reduplicated present, 
intensive or other, seem to be recorded for al- in 
other IE. languages. 

In Lang. 31.442 ff. Thieme (wisely, I think) 
ignores urvdra, but defends his etymology of sisu- 
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mara- at length. He analyzes it as sisum-dra- (for 
*-Gla-), ‘ nourishing one’s young,’ so ‘ mammalian ’ 
(said of the large cetacean porpoise or “ dolphin ” 
of Indian rivers). A Skt. lexicon, it is said (BR. 
1. 1014), quotes usna-virya- as a name of this 
animal. According to Th. this means ‘ warm- 
blooded.’ Where does he get ‘ blood’ as a meaning 
for virya-? The only physical element in the body 
which that word can mean is ‘ semen,’ as far as I 
know. The epd. wsna-virya-, or its abstract noun 
in -tva-, is used in Susruta and Caraka, but not in 
Thieme’s meaning; see BR_ 6.1305(bottom)-6 
(with a quotation from Colebrooke), and pw. 1. 255. 

Thieme himself (loc. cit. 443 line 1) observes 
that this porpoise is called in English (Anglo- 
Indian) susu, “from Bengali.” Here he follows 
the OFD; the derivation may be correct, though 
I cannot find susu in 8. K. Chatterji’s Bengali 
Language, which quotes (p. 400, line 1) instead 
Susuk(a) ‘porpoise. This is unimportant; of 
course susu must come from soME Indian vernacu- 
lar, with perhaps some distortion. But I should 
have thought the Form suswu would have given 
Thieme pause. To me it suggests immediately 


that his analysis sigswm-dra- can scarcely be right. 
Further study confirms the impression that the 


division of that word was before, not after, the 
the -m-, and that the first two syllables of sisu- 
mdra- are not the Skt. sigu-, but a (probably dis- 
torted) form of the name of an animal. 

First, however, it needs to be said that at least 
two large water-animals (doubtless more, but these 
two concern us now) live in Indian rivers, viz. the 
porpoise, a very large cetacean mammal, and the 
crocodile or alligator (in popular English these 
two words are interchangeable, and in quoting I 
shall not always trouble to distinguish between 
them), a large reptile. And the curious thing is 
that they are often called by the same or clearly 
related names. As Th. quotes from the Znc. Brit., 
porpoises “are often regarded as fishes”; and, 
contrary to Thieme’s view, it is philologically 
demonstrable that cetaceans are so described in 
India just as in the west (cf. Ger. Wal-fisch; in 
English too whales, like other aquatic animals, 
have very often, thru the centuries, been referred 
to as “ fish,” as in the story of Jonah). The Jataka 
fable of the “female susu (swmsumari) ” and her 
(falsely alleged) “ pregnancy-longing (dohala) ” 
does not in the least mean that the animal must 
have been thought of as a mammal (as Th. sug- 
gests, Lang. loc. cit.); the dohala is a HUMAN 
trait, and all the characters in this story, as in 


beast-fables generally, are simply humans thinly 
disguised, or superficially masked, as animals, 
Bloomfield’s article on dohada, JAOS 40. 1-24, 
records three stories of female birds (crows, a 
parrot) experiencing dohada (pp. 9, 10, 11). 

We shall show that Indians have not clearly 
distinguished between porpoises and crocodiles, but 
sometimes referred to both by words which are 
applied seemingly at random to either, in the same 
or different dialects. We shall begin with a NIA 
word, which is not related to the word that pri- 
marily concerns us here: Turner’s Nep. Dict. 153 
s. v. ghariyal ‘ crocodile’ cites this same form and 
meaning for Bengali; the same meaning for Oriya 
ghariala and Hindi gharyal (which is otherwise 
spelled ghariyal) ; but Sindhi gharyalu—obviously 
the same word — means ‘long-snouted porpoise’ 
(Turner). 

Under the Nep. word sos (“or sus”), ‘ croco- 
dile, alligator,’ Turner 624 writes: “cf. (Nep.) 
suis porpoise; Sk. simsumdarah [this is only Vedic 
(RV., AV., TS.) except apparently once in late 
Skt. simsumdari, fem., Schmidt, Nachtrige 344], 
Sumsumdarah [this is cited without reference in 
Apte’s Dict. (1922) 558; cf. Pali and AMg.; a 
Skt. swmsamdra- (sic!) is recorded pw. 7.138], 
Sisumarah [later Vedic, VS +, and Cl. Skt.] m. 
porpoise [so defined BR, pw, and Apte; but Sisu- 
mara- acc. to pw. 6.239 ‘alligator’ in Susruta 
1.205.21!]; Pa. sumsumdaéro m. crocodile [so 
PTSD and Andersen, Reader]; Pk. susumdara- m. 
[id.]; Kashmiri sis*maér m. porpoise; Kumaoni 
sus alligator; Hindi stismdar, sits, sis m. porpoise; 
Panjabi sinsdr m. crocodile; Lahnda sisdér m., 
Sindhi sesaru [Bloch sesdéru] m., Marathi susdr 
[Bloch susar, below] f. [all id.]—The exact rela- 
tionship of these words is not clear.” 

Pkt. (AMg.), beside suswmdra- (above), has 
also the same form as Pali, sumsumdra-. Sheth, 
Paiyasaddamahannavo 1145, gives for the latter 
“Skt.” equivalents swmsumdara- and Sisumara-, 
and defines it (in Hindi): ‘a species of animal 
living in the water’ (also ‘a certain lake, moun- 
tain, and forest’). Sheth 1163 defines suswmara- 
twice, once in its own alphabetic position, with the 
same meaning as for sumsumdra-, and once under 
susu- ‘child’ as compounded with mdra-, again 
with the same meaning, but this time adding 
mahisikar matsya-vises, ‘a kind of fish (i.e. pre- 
sumably, water-animal?) with the form of 2 
buffalo’ (does this mean anything more than ‘ big 
as a buffalo’?). 

“ Bhargava’s” Hindi-Eng. Dict., “compiled and 
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edited ” by R. C. Pathak, 5th ed. (Banaras, 1946), 
gives sims and sis (also sist; qy. intending suis? 
or suis? cf. Turner above), also siswmdr, as ‘ por- 
poise.” The same compiler’s Hng.-Hindi Dict., 9th 
ed., gives for ‘ porpoise? (‘a mammal with a round 
snout’) Hindi sisumdr, suis; for ‘ crocodile’ and 
‘alligator’ only ghariyal, besides tadbh. magar, 
and tats. nakra. It may be noted that Boehtlingk, 
BR 5.417, defined Skt. makara- as ‘ein best. 
Meerthier (pw. 5.1 Seeungeheuer), (das auch ans 
Land kommen soll,) viell. Delphin.? This is 
not confirmed by “ Bhargava” (Pathak), Hindi- 
Eng. Dict., which gives for makar (tats.) ‘ an alli- 
gator... a fish,’ and for magar (tadbh.) ‘a croco- 
dile, a fish’; it records also magar-maccha (Skt. 
*makara-matsya), ‘ a crocodile, an alligator, a large 
fish.” Monier-Williams 771 under makara says ‘a 
kind of sea-monster (sometimes confounded with 
the crocodile, shark, dolphin etc. ...) ’; and Apte 
for makarah gives ‘a kind of sea-animal, a croco- 
dile, shark.’ 

Jules Bloch, Langue marathe 424 (with refer- 
ences), appears to regard Mar. susar ‘ alligator’ 
(short a; confirmed Mar.-Eng. Pocket Dictionary, 
publ. B. S. Vaidya, Bombay 1888) as derived from 
Skt. sisumdra- thru Pkt.; he cites the Sindhi, 
Panjabi and Lahnda forms as in Turner; also 
Hindi stismar, sis; and Pkt. suswmdra-, sumsu® ; 
apparently attributing to all of these the meaning 
‘alligator.’ 

There is also a BHS word susuka = Pali susuka 
(PTSD < alligator’), with which Bengali Susuk(a) 
‘porpoise * (Chatterji, above) could be identical 
(with regular loss of Skt. and MIndic final @ in 
Bengali, Chatterji, op. cit., p. 305, § 150). It looks 
like an extension in -ka@ of the word (in whatever 
modern vernacular) underlying the Anglo-Indian 
susu (Thieme, above). 

What can be deduced from this medley? No 
wonder Sir Ralph Turner was obliged to write that 
“the exact relationship of these words is not 
clear”! A few striking facts, however, seem to 
stand out. Just as ghariyal means ‘ crocodile’ in 
most NIA languages where it is recorded, but its 
Sindhi equivalent gharydlu means ‘ porpoise’: so 
we find Nepali sos, sus and Kumaoni sus ‘ croco- 
dile’ but Nep. suis ‘ porpoise,’ while in Hindi siis 
(and suis?), sis, sims all mean ‘porpoise.’ In 
one or the other of these meanings the NIA ver- 
naculars show what look like various (suffixal? 
compositional?) extensions of this word: Hindi 
(and Kashmiri) sis-médr ‘ porpoise, and without 
the m, Marathi susar (susdr?) ‘alligator’; could 


this have lost an original intervocalic m by the 
rule of Bloch Langue mar. § 187, p. 141 top? 
Bloch does not clearly say so, but perhaps implies 
it by deriving Mar. susar from Pkt. susumdra-. 
The words for ‘crocodile’ in Panjabi (sinsar), 
Lahnda (sisér), and Sindhi (sesaru or sesdru) 
might, if the same loss of intervocalic m could be 
assumed, be derived in the same way from a form 
of the word with i (e) in the root-syllable. (Of 
course Vedic simsumdara-, Skt. sisumdra-, will 
occur to everyone.) Alternatively, perhaps the 
suffix (or final element of a compound?) in these 
last-named words (Marathi etc.) was originally 
-ar, -ar, without any m. Finally, in BHS susuka 
and Pali susukd, and in Bengali Susuk(a), there is 
a k-suffix (fem. -ka@), which conceivably may be the 
common Indo-Aryan -ka-, added after the word 
(cf. Anglo-Indian susu) was borrowed into Indo- 
Aryan. 

For it seems to me scarcely to be questioned now 
that we are here dealing with an old loan, or 
perhaps several such (some possibly quite modern), 
from some non-Aryan language or languages. The 
exact original form(s) cannot be determined. The 
vowel of the root-syllable may have varied between 
u and i, and between non-nasalized and nasalized. 
Even as late as Hindi sims and Panjabi sins-ar 
nasalization is recorded. And surely no one will 
suggest that Hindi siims was derived from MIndic 
sumsumara- by dropping mdra-! 

Skt. siSumara-, it now seems certain, was the 
result of adaptation under the influence of popular 
etymology. It was felt to mean ‘ boy-killer.’ This 
process is familiar in many languages; in col- 
loquial American English sparrow-grass (in gro- 
cery stores sometimes abbreviated to grass) is a 
well-known distortion of asparagus, by fanciful 
etymologizing. 

As to meaning, it is impossible to guess what it 
was at the time or times of borrowing. In Indo- 
Aryan, various forms of the word, or related words, 
have certainly been applied to both the porpoise 
(or dolphin) and the crocodile (or alligator). 
Note that even Skt. sisumdra-, almost everywhere 
defined ‘ porpoise,’ is said by Boehtlingk in pw. to 
mean ‘alligator’ once in Suéruta (not accessible 
to me). The meanings of the NIA forms can, of 
course, be determined from living informants. 
At present I am not in possession of conclusive evi- 
dence as to which animal the Skt. and MIndic 
forms meant, or whether they were applied to both. 


Yate UNIVERSITY FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
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Histoire de la Langue Sanskrite. By Lovis 
Renov. Pp. 248. (Collection “ Les Langues 
du Monde”) Lyon and Paris: Epirions 
IAC, 1956. 


There are many characteristics of Sanskrit 
which mark it as significantly different from one 
language after another with which it might be 
compared: it is a literary language, it is a privi- 
leged one, its survival is an anomaly, it has 
suffered profound internal modifications with only 
minor concomitant structural changes, its history 
runs through millennia, it bears not the slighest 
trace in its structure—hardly any in its vocabu- 
lary even—of the cataclysms which have over- 
whelmed the land in which it is used, it has served 
as the vehicle for all known literary forms save 
only tragedy, it is one of the officially recognized 
languages of a modern multi-lingual state, it is 
spoken and written today. Taken all together, 
these characteristics amount to something unique. 

It would be almost possible to maintain the 
thesis that Sanskrit—post-Paininean Sanskrit at 
least—has really no history at all: the coercion of 
the language into the “nominal” style of the 
siitras, for example, is an event in linguistic his- 
tory only in that it is an occurrence in time, for 
it is rather the deliberate choice of one among 
many existent possibilities than the culmination of 
a gradual and natural change from the verbal 
emphasis of the Vedas; indeed, as Renou points 
out (16), the Indo-European autonomy of the 
word had been severely restricted even in the early 
Vedas, and the proliferation of the nominal com- 
pound in later Sanskrit is merely an extended use 
of a long-existent possibility. The great possi- 
bilities of the language, it might be said, are al- 
ways present; nothing is ever really latent. Post- 
Paninean Sanskrit grammar is truly panchronic; 
and the varying ways in which the language has 
been used within this rigid form are the data, 
then, of what may be called its history. 

Renou’s Histoire thus can be read as a history of 
style, even though the facts it describes are aus- 
terely linguistic. One fourth of the book is given 
over to the Vedic period, about one fourth to 
classical Sanskrit (bhdsya, katha, kavya), about 
another fourth to the Buddhist and Jain use of the 
language, and the remainder to Panini, “le prob- 
léme de la langue parlée,” and the epic style. 
There are twenty-three examples of Sanskrit, with 
translations, from the Rig-Veda to the Saddharma- 


pundarika. The book has a useful index and a 
small, rather empty, and therefore not very useful 
map of India. 

There are, of course, lacunae in the whole story 
of Sanskrit, and there are many points of con- 
troversy. Renou evades no problems, even though 
in several footnotes he deplores the lack, for text 
after text, of truly linguistic studies. His views 
are these: It is possible that the Indus valley 
civilization had vanished before the Aryan in- 
vasion (7). The Rgvedasamhita may date from 
a beginning in about the tenth to twelfth cen- 
turies, B.C., and the recension we now read from 
about the eighth or sixth century. In even the 
earliest Vedas there is discernible a sort of lin- 
guistic norm, and in the diversity of styles the 
elements of a Vedic koiné, the basis for the later 
dialectal profusion of Middle-Indic and the stimu- 
lus for the contemporaneous and parallel unifying 
reaction of the Sanskrit now called classical (11). 
The prose of the Brahmanas may fall between the 
eighth and sixth centuries, B.c. (42), but the 
succession of these texts is far from certain (43). 
The date of Panini is probably in the fourth 
[rather than in the fifth] century, B.c. From 
Vedic prose to Paininean grammar the road is 
therefore short. P&anini’s description seems to ad- 
here to the usage of the Attareyabrahmana (62). 
Panini does not record certain facts of the lan- 
guage which later become familiar (e. g., the im- 
perative with mda, the periphrastic perfect with asa 
and babhiiva). Although the language which 
Panini describes or for which he provides the 
authoritative norm is called “ classical,” neverthe- 
less some allowable Paninean forms are never later 
exemplified (67) [It should, however, be kept in 
mind that an infinite number of words can be 
generated by Panini’s rules from existent Sanskrit 
roots, and that the fact of non-exemplification is 
really therefore of no significance whatever. On 
this point cf. Renou’s p. 81.] After Panini, San- 
skrit is Paninean: whatever is different is incor- 
rect: “qui veut bien écrire doit écrire selon 
Panini” (71). This high respect for the supreme 
grammarian is due almost as much to the perfec- 
tion of his form as to the excellence of the content; 
indeed the esoteric quality of the systematic pres- 
entation has served as an example for other unre- 
lated treatises —“’a été la grande tentation du 
genie indien de formuler en expressions quasi- 
mathématiques le contenu de sciences humaines” 
(71). Following the period of the triad Panini- 
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Katyayana-Patafjali, effective restraints were 
placed on innovation by the Sista; within this 
group only the Mimamsins were willing to dis- 
cuss the validity of expressions of apparent popu- 
lar origin (80). Sanskrit nevertheless was for 
long a widely spoken language: the view that the 
road from Vedic verse led through Vedic prose 
directly to Middle-Indic is an exaggerated one 
(83) : the testimony of the epic in favor of spoken 
Sanskrit is overwhelming (85,101), and there is 
the somewhat corroborative [though less convinc- 
ing] evidence of numerous non-Brahmin Sanskrit 
authors (87, fn. 2). The very character of classi- 
cal Sanskrit literature is the reason why there is 
little direct testimony in it to the use of Sanskrit 
as a spoken language. Epigraphic Sanskrit has a 
story almost of its own, but the victory of Sanskrit 
over its rivals in this area appears to have been 
earlier and more total than in literautre (97). 
The inscriptions support the existence in the 
second century, A. D. of a secular Sanskrit of high 
literary character (98). The epic language, some- 
times described as archaic, is perhaps rather a 
marginal language of less purity than the classical 
idiom, varying between Vedic and Paninean usage 
(104). The provenances of the elements of the 


epic style are various [a useful list of the most 
striking characteristics is given on pages 104-111]; 
but under the appearance of a general monotony, 
there is a complete mélange in both the great epics, 
although the same elements are mixed in a differ- 


ent proportion in each (103). Of the eighteen 
Puranas, the Bhagavata, late in time, is deliber- 
ately archaistic, polished, even recherché (120). 
Puranic traits of this nature are carried on into 
the involved style of the Tantras (122). The 
bhdsya style can be traced formally to the prose 
of the Brahmana commentaries, but it has been 
stiffened by long association with the sitra genre 
and by the progressive use of nominal compounds 
(133) ; the work which marks the transition is 
Yaska’s Nirukta (134), but the Mimamsins seem 
to have been the real initiators and teachers of the 
explicative, justificative bhdsya style (140). Of 
the more ancient specimens of this genre, Kauti- 


lya’s Arthasastra is the most remarkable (136) : 
one might call it almost a caricature of the sitra 
style with its alternation of long compounds and 
groups of single inflected forms. The predomi- 
nance of the “nominal” style is most marked in 
the bhdsya (140), the practice being to employ a 
succession of abstract nouns in oblique cases to 
render all possible circumstances or qualifications 
[examples of the bhdsya style are given on pages 
139-145]. In the narrative prose (katha) the 
abandonment of the active personal forms of the 
verb and the concomitant use of the passive are 
notable (148). By the time of the great classical 
drama a tradition of simple style in dramatic 
dialogue was already in existence: it is in these 
snatches of unaffected, natural dialogue that one 
touches most nearly the living language (151). 
Kavya, certainly the most literary of forms, is 
always grammatically correct; nevertheless, even 
Kalidasa uses forms—for the most part “ epic ”— 
not permitted by Panini (166). It is in the 
kavya, likewise, that the author’s desire to vary the 
expression plays a major role in the development 
of change within the stability of the language— 
so much so, indeed, that even “natural expres- 
sion ” (svabhdvokti) came to play the role of an 
ornament of rhetoric. With the development of 
the kavya came also the proliferation of images 
and figures of speech and finally the growth of 
regional styles with clearly marked peculiarities 
(e. g., the gauda of Bengal, with unlimited com- 
position, alliteration, and unanalyzable words) 
(190). 

The volume closes with a chapter on Buddhist 
and Jain Sanskrit and the use of Sanskrit beyond 
the borders of India. There is a final brief essay 
entitled Conclusions. 

This is an excellent book: it is full of factual 
information carefully summarized and easy to 
refer to; it is also, however, a fresh book, sharply 
written, with distinct, new insights: its author is 
one to whom the study of Sanskrit has been more 
than an academic exercise. 


Murray Fow.Ler 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Vocabulaire du Rituel Védique. Par Louis RENov. 
(Collection de vocabulaires techniques du 
sanskrit, dirigée par Louis Renou et Jean 
Filloziat, I.). Pp. iv+1%6. Paris: Li- 
BRAIRE C. KLINCKSIECK, 1954. 


Professor Renou has undertaken the very use- 
ful task of publishing with the collaboration of 
Professor Filloziat a series of Sanskrit technical 
vocabularies. It is a fact that the great Sanskrit 
dictionaries we possess do not give us the necessary 
information for the clear understanding of many 
technical terms used in some important fields of 
Indology. Every Sanskrit scholar has often felt 
that we need technical dictionaries, especially in 
the fields of grammar, logic, philosophy, ritual, 
jurisprudence, and poetry; and therefore every 
Sanskrit scholar will certainly be pleased with the 
undertaking of Prof. Renou. 


The first volume of the “ Collection de vocabu- 
laires techniques du sanskrit ” is the “ Vocabulaire 
du Rituel Védique.” The work is based on all the 
Srauta-siitras, but especially on the Srauta-siitra 
of Apastamba. The definitions and descriptions of 


the technical terms are short—sometimes too short 
—but very clear; and no important detail has been 
omitted. The references to the passages of the 
Srauta-siitras that support the proposed interpre- 
tation of the technical terms are sufficiently nu- 
merous and very well chosen. Some readers, how- 
ever, will regret that Professor Renou did not give 
a complete list of the abbreviations he used in 
these references, for some of these abbreviations 
are easily understood only by scholars who are 
already well acquainted with the Vedic ritual 
literature. 

The vocabulary is complete, or almost complete. 
Only the names of some ekahas and the names of 
some sdmans have been (deliberately) omitted. 
The vocabulary will certainly prove very useful, 
and even indispensable, for everyone who wants 
to study the Vedic ritual; and since, in India, 
there are many scholars who are interested in the 
Vedic ritual, but do not easily read French, it is to 
be hoped that such a remarkable and useful work 
will be translated into English. 


P.-E. Dumont 


Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 





Trisastisalakapursacaritra, or the Lives of Sixty- 

three Illustrious Persons, by Acarya Sri 
Vol. IV. Books VI and VII. 
Translated into English by HreLzn M. JoHn- 
SON. (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 125.) Pp. 
xxxi + 409. Baroda: OrtentTAL INSTITUTE, 
1954. 


Hemacandra. 


Earlier volumes of this translation were re- 
viewed in JAOS 52 (1932).86-88 and 71 (1951). 
157 (the latter by the present reviewer). Seven 
of the ten parvans of the work are now in print, 
and the translator informs me that she has pro- 
gressed far on the remaining parvans. As before, 
one must regret that no text is available for use 
with the translation.* 

Book VI is short and comparatively undistin- 
guished in its narrative of several of the saviors 
and universal emperors. Even so, it is interesting 
as containing in short form the Jain versions of 
several Hindu Visnu stories, such as the destruc- 
tion of the ksatriyas by ParaSurima and the three 
steps of the dwarf incarnation. 


Book VII contains, as well as a small amount of 
routine biography, the very elaborate Jaina-Rama- 
yana, which fills pages 107 to 352 of this volume, 
i.e., chapters 1 to 10 of the seventh parvan. Win- 
ternitz in volume 2 of his History of Indian 
Literature, pp. 489-495, gave a short sketch of the 
Jain versions of the Ramayana, beginning with the 
very early Paiimacariya by Vimalasiiri (? circa 
A.D. 62). He gave a bibliography of editions, dis- 
cussions, etc., to which is to be added D. L. Nara- 
simhachar’s article on “The Jaina Rimayanas” 
in Indian Historical Quarterly 15.575-94 (which 
is referred to by Dr. Johnson). Winternitz added 
(p. 494, n. 3) that “it is very desirable, however, 
that a careful comparison of all the Jinistic adap- 
tations of the Rama legend be made ”; this still 
remains a desideratum. 

As usual, the translation and its scholarly ap- 
paratus—footnotes, bibliography, indexes of new 
and rare words, of names and subjects, and of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit words—are of the highest 


1TI am grateful to Dr. Johnson for the loan of the text 
of book VII (Bhavnagar edition). 
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competence. Without an impractically long and 
searching study it would not be possible to add 
much to the learned translator’s accomplishment. 
I would merely add a note or two. 

The Trisasti° claims to be a mahdkavya, i.e., a 
work embellished by all the artifices of Hindu 
literary art. One of these is the frequent use of 
figures of sound, and the Trisasti° contains much 
of this, especially in its elaborate descriptions and 
even in its long stretches of very competent, but 
still rather arid, epic-like narrative. It is a pity 
that translation can seldom render such figures of 
sound, and it is no reflection on Dr. Johnson to 
say that she has not done so. I can suggest noth- 
ing useful except recourse to indications in foot- 
notes (there are several such in this volume). 
Quotation of the Sanskrit anuprdsas and other 
figures in footnotes would be awkward and perhaps 
not too enlightening ; to show them in parentheses 
in the translation is even more awkward. 


A few examples of Hemacandra’s practice fol- 
low. I try to represent figures of sounds by itali- 
cizing the repetitions, but have been unable to 
indicate all the plays on -sv a- and -sv api in the 
last four lines. 


tad eva devaramanodyanam bhaiktum pracakrame 
sa vanam vanadvipavat prasaratkaravikramah 
raktasokesu nihsiko bakuladrusv anakulah 
sahakdresv akdrunyo niskampas campakesv api 
amandaroso manddresv adayah kadalisv api 
anyadrusv api ramyesu bhagalilam cakara sah 
7.6.366-8 (tr., p. 269) 


“He began to destroy that same (tad eva) garden 
Devaramana by the strength of his hand reaching 
forth, like a forest (vana)-elephant destroying a 


forest (vanam). He began the sport of edstruc- 
tion, without pity (-sak-) for the red agokas, with- 


out confusion (-kula-) among the bakulas, without 
compassion (akdr-) for mangoes (sahakdar-), with- 
out motion (nikampa-) among the campakas, with 
sharp anger (amandaroso) for the coral trees 
(mandaresv), without mercy (adayah) for the 
plantains (kadalisv) and for other beautiful trees.” 


This is a kévya passage of some complication, and 
the figures of sound have been referred to in a 
footnote to the translation. 

Another descriptive passage (7.11.45-7; tr., p. 
356) has similar, but fewer, touches in two of the 
half-verses: (45ab) kadambacumbanasaktamadhu- 
vratakadambakam “(the grove) which had a 
multitude (-kadambakam) of bees engaged in kiss- 
ing the kadamba” (note also -cumba-), and 
(46ab)  vigalatpatalapuspapatalibhitabhitalam 
“which had the surface of the ground (-bhitalam) 
made (-bhita-) red (pdatali-) by the falling 
trumpet flowers (-pdatalaipuspa-).” 

Even straight narrative passages are at times 
enlivened by such a verse as: 


tattirthajanma bhrkutir yaksas tryaksas catur- 
mukhah 


svarnavarno vrsarathas .. . 
7.11.98abe (tr., p. 360) 


“Originating in that congregation, the Yaksa 
Bhrkuti, three-eyed (tryaksas), four-faced, gold 
color (Svarnavarno), with a bull for a vehicle 
[became one of the messengers of Lord Nami].” 


It had been my intention to add here a note 
on ndgapasa (7.6.385-7; 7.7.202, 205; 7.11.60) 
and related words. The note became too long to 
include in a review, and will be published else- 
where. 


M. B. EMENEAU 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BHRKELBY 
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Indian Philosophical Studies 1. 
YANNA. Pp. 149. Mysore: 
PUBLISHERS, 1957. 


By M. Hrrt- 
KAVYALAYA 


The late Mysore Hiriyanna was surely a giant 
among scholars of philosophical Sanskrit ; in addi- 
tion he was able to report his conclusions in the 
kind of English prose which is grammatically and 
stylistically acceptable to the academic philosophi- 
cal tradition of America and Britain. This happy 
combination of talents makes Professor Hiri- 
yanna’s works probably the best introduction to 
Indian philosophy for the Anglo-American reader 
now in print. 

The volume now under review contains nineteen 
short papers, only one of which has been incorpo- 
rated in previous collections (the first one, entitled 
“The Problem of Truth”). Most of the rest were 
contributed to various scholarly journals over a 
period from 1924 until 1946, while the last three 
papers have never previously appeared anywhere. 

As is to be expected, the papers vary in worth. 
The most important articles, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, are those on the theories of error of cer- 
tain schools of Indian thought, the article enitled 


“ What is Samavaya?,” and “ Bhartrprapafica: An 
Old Vedantin.” 


Since the first paper, “ The Problem of Truth,” 
contains Hiriyanna’s own criticisms of various al- 
ternative epistemological positions in the course of 
defending his own advaitie account, it perhaps 
should be read after the exposition of several of 
those schools, specifically Nyaya, Samkhya, Mi- 
mamsa, the school of Bhaskara, and the school of 
Ramanuja. Except in the case of the paper on 
Nyaya, all these papers follow a regular and il- 
luminating pattern. Hiriyanna distinguishes two 
sorts of perceptual error, exemplified by two stock 
examples. On the one hand, there is the error 
which arises when, e. g., we see a white crystal as 
red because it is next to a red flower. On the other 
hand, there is the common experience of seeing, 
e. g., something as a piece of silver on the beach 
which, on bending down to pick it up, turns out to 
be only a piece of shell. The difference between 
the two cases is that in the former we confuse two 
distinct things, whereas in the latter the confusion 
relates to only one thing. Hiriyanna assumes that 
an adequate account of perceptual error will have 
to explain both these kinds of illusion. 


It would be most satisfactory if we could defend 


a naive realism which held that anything presented 
in consciousness has as its referent an existent en- 
tity, and that this is true in erroneous perception 
as well as valid knowledge. The Samkhya tries 
to take this view; it denies any subjective element 
in error, that anything is contributed fresh by the 
knowing subject. The Pirvamimamsaka Prabhi- 
kara also adopts this position. Very generally, the 
view is that all errors are errors of omission, 
failure either to take account of a distinction (as 
in the first kind of error) or failure by insufficient 
inspection (as in the second). Hiriyanna’s criti- 
cism comes in the paragraph on pages 4-5 of the 
opening article: a misapprehension, insofar as it 
positively commits one to the belief that two 
things are one or one thing is something else, is 
an error of commission, so that in any case a sub- 
jective element enters. 

Another great Mimamsaka, Kumiarila, and the 
neo-Samkhyite Vijianabhiksu admit, therefore, 
that there is a subjective element in error, but 
insist that the commission only appears in the 
synthesis of the Given—the data of consciousness 
themselves always have an objective correlate, but 
the mind constructs a synthesis which has none. 
This is also the Nydya-Vaisesika position. Hiri- 
yanna’s criticism of it is that while it may suffice 
to explain the “ red crystal ” type of error, it won't 
do for “ shell-silver,” since it would involve saying 
that in our situation on the beach we actually saw 
some silver, which is precisely the claim which 
turns out to be erroneous. To say, as Nyaya does, 
that the silver exists elsewhere and comes to be 
presented here—for as long as the illusion lasts— 
would be to credit physical objects, in Samuel 
Alexander’s words, with “a somewhat surprising 
mobility ” (page 6). 

From here on the crucial kind of error is, then, 
the “shell-silver” case. The bhedaibhedavadin 
Bhaskara, Hiriyanna finds, apparently ends up in 
the same camp as the schools discussed in the 
previous paragraph. With the Visistadvaitin 
Ramanuja we get a new theory—that shell and 
silver are made up of the same elements, so that in 
a sense the shell includes silver. This saves the 
realistic position, so he thinks. Hiriyanna’s atti- 
tude toward this is that while it constitutes an 
epistemological advance it rests on archaic psy- 
chology. His own view, following Samkara the 
Advaitin, accepts the “ degrees of truth ” account 
of idealism. His is a coherence theory of truth. 
Realism is abandoned; the predicate in the er- 
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roneous judgment “this is silver” becomes sub- 
jective, having no referent “ out there ” at all. 

Despite the apparent epistemological advance 
Ramanuja makes on Nydya, they are in some re- 
spects not so far apart. Hiriyanna points this out 
at the end of his article “ What is Samavaya?.” 
Samavaya is a crucial category in Nayaya-Vaise- 
sika metaphysics, and one that is particularly diffi- 
cult for an outsider to understand. Hiriyanna has 
difficulties with it too. One such difficulty is es- 
pecially worthy of comment, since remarks which 
involve it appear in various of the other papers 
besides this one. 

In the paper on “The Nyaya Conception of 
Truth and Error” Hiriyanna departs from the 
pattern of the other papers on error and makes use 
of the important distinction between nirvikalpaka 
and savikalpaka perception. In the paper on 
Mimamsa, this distinction is referred to in pass- 
ing; in the paper on Ramanuja it plays an im- 
portant role (page 55); but it is in the “ Sama- 
vaya” paper that it receives its most extended 
treatment (pages 108-109). This reviewer, how- 
ever, suspects that several points that Hiriyanna 
tries to make are vitiated by a misunderstanding 
of the Nyaya-Vassesika account of the distinction. 

Hiriyanna states that the Nyaya view on nirvi- 
kalpaka perception “is based upon what may be 
described as atomistic psychology ” (page 109)— 
but it seems to me he is wrong about this, and in 
fact he retracts the suggestion three pages later. 
The central question is whether nirvikalpaka per- 
ception apprehends individuals as completely un- 
connected with any others, or not. Hiriyanna’s 
idea is that Nyaya holds that it is only in the 
subsequent stage of savikalpaka perception—i. e., 
of judgments proper—that the bare data of the 
Given are clothed with characters and relations. 
We are reminded of Hume’s dictum that “ every- 
thing which is distinguishable is separable,” which 
does in a very clear way announce an atomistic 
analysis. Hiriyanna thinks Nyaya’s position to be 
the same—“ Thus when we perceive a ‘ red rose,’ 
the perception, it is assumed, is necessarily pre- 
ceded by a presentation of the particular ‘ sub- 
stance,’ the particular ‘ quality ’ and the particular 
‘relation ’—each by itself.” But this is not the 
way 8. C. Chatterji, the author of Nyaya Theory 
of Knowledge, understands Nyaya: “They (Nyaya) 
hold that nirvikalpaka is not merely a cognition of 
the bare particular (svalaksana), since it manifests 
the universal (sémanya) as well.” Likewise Kup- 


puswami Sastri in A Primer of Indian Logic 
(pages 166-167) and D. H. H. Ingalls in Materials 
for the Study of Navya-nydya Logic (page 39) 
both agree that the distinction between savikalpaka 
and nirvikalpaka is not the one Hiriyanna makes 
between characterized and uncharacterized data 
but rather the distinction between a perception 
which links the three data concerned (as Ingalls 
says, “ penetrates ” the relation between the visesya 
and the visesana) and one which does not. Kup- 
puswami says, “ In an indeterminate cognition, on 
the other hand, there is the relation of object and 
subject ; and while a thing, its attribute... . and 
their relation are presented in it, they are not 
presented in a specific manner in their respective 
forms as a qualified substantive (visesya), as a 
qualifying attribute (visesana), and as a relation 
of a definite type (samsarga).” (A relevant pri- 
mary source which also makes the same point is 
Visvanatha’s Siddhantamuktavali on Bhasdparic- 
cheda 5%, page 186 of the Kashi Sanskrit Series 
edition. Due to the intricacies of Navya-nyaya 
terminology, however, textual analysis is beyond 
the scope of a book review.) Furthermore, all 
these writers translate “ nirvikalpaka ” as “ inde- 
terminate,” i.e., “vague,” a translation which 
makes no sense on Hiriyanna’s account, since there 
is nothing vague about his nirvikalpaka perception. 

Hiriyanna utilizes his account of nirvikalpaka to 
argue that samavdya in Nyaya-Vaisesika is an ex- 
ternal relation—i. e., it is separable from its relata. 
But on page 112 he is forced to modify this; it 
turns out that only one of the relata is indepen- 
dent. He thinks this still qualifies samavaya as an 
external relation (citing Joachim and Bradley), 
but at any rate it is clear that some entities in 
Nyaya are inseparable from others, even in nirvt- 
kalpaka perception. 

Understanding this, it will then appear that 
Ramanuja and Nyaya are not even as far apart as 
Hiriyanna believes on ontological issues. On page 
55 Hiriyanna thinks that Ramanuja rejects the 
Nyaya account of the separability of all ultimate 
entities—but we have seen that the Nyaya does 
not maintain such a view, so the two schools are in 
negative agreement on this point at least. 

The paper on Bhartrprapaiica consists of a re- 
construction of that philosopher’s views from 
references by the Advaitins Samkara, Sureévara 
and Anandajiana. Bhartrprapaica was a monist, 
but he denies Samkara’s doctrine that apara 
brahman is merely the vivarta or appearance of 
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para brahman. ‘Thus he is a bhedaibhedavadin. 
Hiriyanna makes some particularly incisive ob- 
servations about the variety of bhedabheda models 
one may have in mind. Other interesting features 
of Bhartrprapaiica’s view are that he recognizes an 
intermediate stage between samsdra and moksa, 
and holds that both karma and jiana are essential 
in reaching this intermediate stage (apavarga). 
The further jump from apavarga to moksa in- 
volves a combination (samuccaya) of elements also, 
one of which is clearly jfidna; what the other ele- 
ment is, the texts do not tell us, apparently. 

Of the other papers, this reviewer found the 
ones entitled “ Definition of Brahman” and “ An 
Indian View of ‘ Present Time’” most interest- 
ing. The former summarizes the Advaita view 
that one can accurately identify Brahman without 
characterizing him, just as one can identify a 
house as “the haunted one ” without committing 
oneself to a belief in ghosts. The latter points out 
the similarity between the Nydya-Vaisesika view 
of present time as duration and Whitehead’s re- 
marks to the same effect. 

“The Place of Reason in Advaita” is a rather 
unhappy attempt by Hiriyanna to come to terms 
with his school’s doctrine that sruti is to be taken 
as superior to reason. “ Pramina” delineates 
various usages of that term in the literature. 
“ Svabhavavada or Indian Naturalism ” outlines a 
way of thinking represented in certain passages of 
the Mahabharata, a view which is not that of the 
Lokayatas but seems to be an earlier version, 
possibly influencing the later “ naturalists.” 

“The Philosophy of Bhedabheda,” the fore- 


word to a book by that name by P. N. Srinivasa- 
chari, briefly recommends the doctrine as worthy 
of study. “ Advaitie Conception of Time” is a 
curiously inconclusive piece distinguishing four 
views on time found in advaitic works. “ Indian 
Philosophy and Hedonism ” starts out with a ques- 
tion which it seems rather surprising to ask at 
all—“ is Indian philosophy hedonistic?” The 
answer, few will be surprised to hear, is “no,” 
although it is interesting to find that some writers 
in the tradition expressed themselves in language 
which appears to commit them to hedonism. 

Of the three newly-published papers, the first, 
“ Drk-drsya-viveka,” discusses that which has been 
translated as “the pure witness” in other places, 
distinguishing it from the ego. “ Abhava” is the 
most interesting of the three—Hiriyanna appar- 
ently is arguing that judgments of the form “ this 
is not that ” can neither be interpreted as refer- 
ring to positive facts nor to negative ones. What 
is puzzling is that he fails to criticize the latter 
alternative, but his exposition of that alternative 
seems to this reader to make it quite plausible, 
and at least one system, Nyaya-Vaisesika, makes 
strong use of abhdva as a central category in its 
ontology. The final paper, “The Paradox of 
Negative Judgments,” is a short one reviewing the 
results of a discussion in another journal—once 
again, negative facts are summarily dispensed with 
in favor of the rather more complicated view of 
idealism, involving a multiplicity of “ points of 
view.” 


Kart H. PotTrer 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





The Personality of India, A Study in the develop- 
ment of material culture of India and Pak- 
istan.. By BENDAPUDI SuUBBARAO with a fore- 
ward by Sir Mortimer Wheeler. M. S. Uni- 
versity Archaeology Series No. 3.) Pp. lx+ 
135. Baroda, 1956. 


This book is an essay, necessarily modest, and 
limited in scope by the great gaps in the material 
available, in the culture history of the Indian sub- 
continent during the prehistoric and proto-historic 


periods. Perforce, Dr. Subbarao, who is head of 


the Department of Archaeology at the M. S. Uni- 
versity of Baroda, raises more questions than he 
answers ; the attempted coordination of the known 
facts has enabled him to define important prob- 
lems for future research. 


On one level, we have here a summary of the 
known data relating to the Stone Age of India and 
Pakistan, which Dr. Subbarao divides into Early, 
Middle, Late, and Neolithic; and to the Proto- 
historic and Early Historic periods beginning with 
the Harappa civilization and ending with the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Thirty figures, 
maps, and charts illustrate the text. On another 
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level, the book is an attempt, of great interest to 
the general student of the culture of India and 
Pakistan, to view the area as a whole in time and 
space, and to consider so far as possible the inter- 
relations of the parts. 

As an aid to understanding and interpreting his 
data, Dr. Subbarao resorts to the concept of re- 
gionalism as developed by geographers. In an 
early chapter devoted to geographic factors in 
Indian archaeology, he outlines a series of geo- 
graphic subdivisions grouped into three main 
types: “areas of attraction,” formed by the chief 
river basins; “ areas of relative isolation,” located 
“away from the main transcontinental communi- 
cations ”; and “ areas of isolation,” situated in the 
hilly, forested belt across central India, and, at 
either end, the ranges of hills running north and 
south. Although the areas are defined in geo- 
graphic terms, it is clear that Dr. Subbarao con- 
siders the three categories distinctive in a cultural 
sense. He describes the areas of attraction as 
“perennial nuclear centers, where large scale agri- 
cultural communities could flourish and carry for- 
ward the torch of civilization”; by contrast 
“progress was somewhat halting” in the areas of 
relative isolation; and he terms the areas of isola- 
tion the “blind alleys of civilization in India” 
(p. 39). 

At the present time, at any rate, such a frame- 
work is of little use for the Stone Age; the mate- 
rials are scanty, and the problems of origin, distri- 
bution, and chronology are many. ‘The proto- 
historic period is better known and Dr. Subbarao 
discusses the findings within the framework of 
geography. For certain of the areas there is evi- 
dence to show that during this period the term 
“nuclear center” can be used with reference to 
the culture. Associated with the Indus basin, 
extending eastward to the Aravallis, is the great 
Harappa civilization, earliest in point of time. 


Also, a considerable body of material indicates that 
the Gangetic basin, another “area of attraction,” 
is an old culture center, linked with the Upper 
Indus as witnessed by the presence of a type of 
pottery which has been associated, plausibly Dr. 
Subbarao believes, with the “ Aryans,” and a 
source from which influence spread in many direc- 
tions. But for other areas placed in the same 
category there is very little archaeological material 
available, and in some cases the evidence scarcely 
serves to justify the classification. What, for ex- 
ample, are the grounds for describing Maharashtra 
during this period, as a “nuclear center” in any 
way comparable to the Indus or Gangetic basin? 
In some instances the adoption of the geographic 
framework obscures the cultural picture which 
emerges. The materials with which he deals some- 
times lead him to postulate culture areas which 
ignore the geographic framework. 

In the development of cultures and civilizations 
geographic factors play a part, but there are other 
determinants, social, economic, and political. At 
the present time, the difficulties of using archae- 
ological material in reconstructing the culture his- 
tory of the Indian subcontinent are very great due 
to problems of chronology and to the fact that so 
many areas have not yet been studied archaeo- 
logically. As Sir Mortimer Wheeler states in his 
preface, ten years from now this book will have to 
be rewritten. We look forward to a time when it 
will be possible, with the aid of archaeology, to 
locate for the proto-historic period the areas of 
culture climax, to trace the origin and distribu- 
tion of the component elements of these cultures, 
to weigh the importance of various factors in their 
development, and to test hypotheses, developed in 
other areas, relating to culture history, with Indian 
materials. 

DorotHy M. SPENCER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Early History of North India From The Fall of 
the Mauryas To The Death of Harsa, c. 200 
B.C-A.D. 650. By SupHAKAR CHATTOPA- 
DHYAYA. Pp. 317. Calcutta: PROGRESSIVE 
PUBLISHERS, 1958. 


Intensive work is being done on the history 
of Ancient India, archaeologically, by way of 
studies of dynasties, and in the unceasing flood of 
articles. Despite her great concentration on cur- 
rent problems India is still very interested in her 
remote past, and teachers and research students 
badly need scholarly works which from time to 
time summarize the results of sporadic advances. 
Professor Chattopadhyaya gives us the fruits of 
honest, laborious, and devoted study on the very 
period in which it is very easy to be original, and 
to be testily controversial, but difficult to write 
entertainingly. He has summarized concisely, yet 
with adequate detail, a story which would not 
attract a superficial mind, and in so doing avoids 
the temptations which detect pseudo-patriots and 
the ‘ Dead Sea Scroll type’ of researcher. No one 
who has to teach this period can afford to ignore 
this book, but it is fair to warn to reader that it 
was written several years ago and is up to date in 
only a relative sense. In his Preface the author 
admits this, though one who does not know India 
may wonder why he was unable to alter his text 
to take account of the work of A. K. Narain, for 
example (The Indo-Greeks, Oxford, 1957), or even 
older contributions: but it is probable that this 
book was partly set in type long ago. Nevertheless 
the instance on p. 81, where information available 
in 1956 is clumsily accommodated in a footnote 
with the argument that appears in the text, can 
only be explained upon the other familiar hypothe- 
sis, that the author could not be bothered to recast 
his argument. 

The history of the Bactrian Greeks, Sungas, 
Sakas, Parthians, Kusinas, Sakas of Western India, 
the long ‘Dark Age’ (which often serves as a 
pending file in which to dump all undatable books 
and archaeological finds), the Guptas, Maukharis, 
and the age of Harsa, is reviewed with a compre- 
hensive attention to Chinese and other non-Indian 
sources, and the book bristles with reconsiderations 
of old problems. It is a pleasure to see the over- 
confident Tarn criticised once again, though the 
author is too polite (p. 35) to ridicule his assertion 
that Hellenistic queens did not live in villages nor 
were Hellenistic princes born in them, and agrees 
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with him that Menander was a plebeian. Marshall 
is several times doubted, and rightly, as in the 
case of the inference to be drawn from Indo-Greek 
coins found at Broach. Mrs. van Lohuizen is at 
times followed and at others disagreed with (p. 94: 
the hypothetical Kaniska III), and the brilliantly 
unscrupulous Jayaswal is seldom followed. Ka- 
niska, in Professor Chattopadhyaya’s view, founded 
the era of 78 A.p. There was no Sunga age. 
Maues ruled not about 80 B.c. but about the be- 
ginning of the first century A.D. Gondopharnes 
began to rule in Eastern Iran in 19 A. D., and the 
Kusanas took over from his successors before 64. 
The dates of Nahapana are in his regnal years and 
not the Saka era. Anxiety (which we share) is 
expressed over the fate within Indian society of the 
‘singing boys,’ etc., whom Nahapina imported 
from the West (p. 106). The White Huns were 
not in occupation of the ‘ interior’ of India before 
510 a.p. The rise of Sasainka was facilitated by 
a Tibetan invasion. Professor Chattopadhyaya’s 
relevant and justified claim to have eschewed theo- 
rising is welcome in a field where life-histories are 
commonly based on naive readings of inscriptions, 
and dynasties are erected upon a heap of coins. 


A second edition will no doubt be called for, 
when the work can be brought fully up to date. It 
is in view of this likelihood that the following 
remarks are written, which might otherwise unduly 
dim the luster of a work for which we are grateful. 
There are places where the author’s reasoning will 
not convince all readers: Pataiijali’s saying iha 
Pusyamitram ydjayamah does not prove that 
Pusyamitra was his contemporary (p. 2); the 
‘process of elimination’ (p. 7) does not seem in- 
evitably to place Demetrius in Pataliputra after 
Brhadratha’s death; that the Parthians occupied 
Taxila ‘taking advantage of’ a local catastrophe 
(p. 63) is not evident; the Periplus reference to 
Sandanes still strikes one as suggesting his posses- 
sion of Broach (p. 66) ; the Junagadh inscription’s 
statement that Rudradiman was chosen by all 
castes as protector (p. 109) is a shrewd hint that 
his succession was (unsuccessfully) opposed by im- 
portant classes ; the same ruler’s claim not to have 
taxed unjustly and to have exacted only vali (i.e., 
bali), bhaga, ete., does not imply that the other 
named heads of taxation were illegal, or that the 
‘legal’ taxes were ‘recovered . . . without ques- 
tion’; the asvamedha, while not appropriate to 
‘local’? rulers (p. 30), was performed by con- 
querors only, and the Visnukundins and Kadambas 
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were (within their respective scopes) decidedly 
conquerors (p. 113)—it is a question of horizon; 
‘Licchavis ’ can hardly mean the public as opposed 
to the royal house (p. 143), and the claim of a 
Daughter’s Son is traditional in Indian dynastic 
history as that by a ruler of a greater country to 
absorb peacefully a lesser one ruled by his maternal 
grandfather’s representatives; because Samudra 
Gupta ruled as far west as Eran non sequitur that 
the region around Mathura (far to the north) 
could not have been taken from the Kusanas first 
by Candra Gupta II (p. 168) ; mahddandandyaka 
does not mean Chief Justice (secundum R. K. 
Mookerjee) (p. 174); and when it is said of 
Skanda Gupta’s representatives, ‘who were so 
many Garudas,’ that they were an antidote to 
proud kings ‘who were so many serpents,’ it is 
certainly possible that these latter were Nagas 
(though the ‘ Visnu-loyal servant Garuda-snakes 
destroyed by Garuda’ theme might have no subsi- 
diary allusion here), but to equate the doubtful 
Pusyamitras with the Nagas seems as yet very 
tentative. Some phrases are unfortunate, e.g., 
the ‘foreign yoke’ of the Murundas, who must 
have been completely Indianized by the fourth cen- 
tury (p. 145), and Samudra Gupta’s ‘ war of ex- 
termination’ (p. 157). When a king is said to 
sleep on the bare earth (p. 178) the implication 
may be that he was undergoing ritual preparation 
for deeds of valor. Harsa’s activities in the 
Ganjam district (p. 251-2) cannot have been at 
the expense of the Calukya, and, if any further 
movements were of that character they must have 
been assisted by cooperation from the Pallava of 
Kaci. On Euthymedia (p. 14) has not Tarn had 
something of interest to say? Professor Chattopa- 


dhyaya would put us under obligation by a note on 
the ‘ Balhika (Bactria) ’ (p. 18) = ‘ Bahlika’ (p. 
170-1), with the epic and purana references, for 
the Bahlikas were a fascinating people by all 
accounts. Many readers will not understand San- 
skrit, and ‘ wkdranta’ on p. 185 merely means that 
the damaged word ended in ‘ u.’ 

Indian universities have wisely decided not to 
abandon English, and there are experts there able 
and willing to maintain the purity of the English 
written in India. Such a reader would have de- 
tected solecisms such as ‘sometimes’ passim for 
‘some time,’ the uninverted verb (characteristic 
of ‘Indian English’) in ‘ neither in inscriptions 
not in the coins Pulumayi adopts ...’, the equally 
characteristic ‘any one would hardly reject,’ ‘so 
extensive one,’ and the omitted or superfluous 
articles and confusions of singular and plural. On 
p. 171 ‘vouchsafed’ appears for ‘ vouched for.’ 
The high standard of the writing makes these 
blemishes stand out. 


A reviewer’s conjecture must come last. The 


curious vi, si, bhr, etc., appearing.on Kaniska’s 
coins (pp. 131, 132) may well be mint-masters’ 
signatures, but in view of dvi and tr found on 
other coins could they not be numerical symbols? 


However, on the monograms (if such they were) 
see now A. M. Simonetta, “ A new essay on the 
Indo-Greeks, the Sakas and the Pahlavas,” East 
and West, 9 (1958), 154-183, with the references 
and tables there given. 


J. Duncan M. DERRETT 


ScHooL oF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
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Sinhalese Village. By Bryce RYAN in collabora- 
tion with L. D. JAyAsENA and D. C. R. 


WICKREMESINGHE. Pp. i-viii +220. Coral 
Gables, Florida: UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
Press. 1958. 


This is the first community study from Ceylon, 
and the most recent addition to a long list of 
publications deriving from the Ceylon Village 
Study Program and Related Research, Department 
of Sociology, University of Ceylon— a program 
initiated by the senior author between 1948-52 
while holding a position as the University’s first 
Professor of Sociology. The results have been a 
tribute to Ryan as teacher and administrator as 
well as researcher; and readers of Ryan’s previous 
work, especially Caste in Modern Ceylon; The Sin- 
halese System wm Transition (New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1953), will not be sur- 
prised at the excellence of this latest publication. 

The book’s central problem is the analysis of 
secularization in a village representative of the 
Low Country, the most urbanized portion of Cey- 
lon. The conceptual foundation stems from the 
tradition now most closely associated with Becker 
and Redfield. In an attempt to give quantitative 
expression to processes of secularization, survey 
and other structured techniques were utilized in 
addition to unstructured methods. The resulting 
and impressive amount of quantification has been 
informed by understanding (a process aided, no 
doubt, by the fact that one of the collaborators was 
from the village studied) and, in addition, has 
been woven skillfully into the text. 

Two-thirds of the study is devoted to an analysis 
of village economics, kinship, social stratification 
and religion. The last third takes up processes of 
secularization. Contacts with the outer world are 
examined and the effects of such contact on the 
formation of new participatory groupings and 
special interest groups are assessed. The analysis 
continues with consideration of the impact of 
secular trends on family life, status, politics, 
supernaturalism, economy and technology. 

The concluding chapter offers evidence to test 
three hypotheses: 1) individuals in greatest con- 
tact with the sources of secularism, through par- 
ticipation in diffusion media, display greatest per- 
sonal secularity in values and behavior; 2) secu- 
larization proceeds as a patterned system of change 
under whose forces, as one aspect of life is affected, 


all other aspects of life are similarly influenced; 
and 3) if an integrated set of secular values and 
relationships are encroaching upon a previously 
integrated set of folk values and relationships, it 
might be expected that the transition period would 
be one of confusion and crosspurposes. 

The evidence is negative on the last hypothesis 
and this fact raises the most significant issue in 
the book. Here is a village obviously in the process 
of revolutionary transition. Yet “the introduc- 
tion of these new and logically conflicting modes 
has yielded nothing remotely resembling com- 
munity chaos” (188). Evidences of value con- 
flicts there are, but they “are minor ruffles on the 
surface of a placid village life” (189). How is 
this to be explained ? 

Two answers are given. The first is historical. 
The village has long been in contact with western 
culture. “The immediacy of certain dramatic de- 
velopments in Asia has an effect of overempha- 
sizing the recency of modernization . . . To say 
that this village has been subjected to persistent 
European influences for four hundred years is no 
exaggeration ” (190). Nor has the nature of the 
contact been drastically upsetting. The most 
revolutionary innovation in the economic sphere 
was the British introduction of the plantation 
system and this was not competitive with village 
agricultural life. 

The second answer is sociological. Sinhalese 
culture and social organization is characterized by 
a remarkable “looseness ” of structure. This fea- 
ture of Sinhalese life was described by a perceptive 
nineteenth century English observer as like a 
“vielding fluid which adapts its shape to that of 
the vessel into which it may happen to be poured, 
without any change in its quality or any modifica- 
tion of its character ” (193). In defining “ loose- 
ness ” the study brings out such features as lack 
of strong unilineal emphasis, imprecision of kin- 
ship reciprocities, jack of cultural differences 
among village caste groups, and softening of the 
rigors of social distance. Also noted is the influ- 
ence of philosophical Theravada Buddhism, with 
its emphasis on reason, individualism and the 
tolerance of the middle way. 

This study will be useful for comparative pur- 
poses not only to those interested in the history of 
culture contact in South Asia but also to students 
of comparative society. 

JoHN T. HitcHcock 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 
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La Vie et lV’ Organisation des Communautés Boud- 
dhiques Modernes de Ceylan. By ANDRE 
BaREAv. (Publications de l'Institut frangais 
d’Indologie, No. 10) Pp. iii +90. Pon- 
dichéry: 1957. 


There are, so M. Bareau estimates, about 15,000 
monks in Ceylon today, in the proportion of one 
monk to every 300 lay-people (p. 70). Though 
this proportion may be lower than in other South- 
east Asian Buddhist lands because it is not the 
custom in Ceylon for boys and young men to enter 
the Order for only a relatively short and tempo- 
rary period, yet the number of monks in the Island 
is large enough to form a very definite, and im- 
portant, part of the whole population which, living 
separately and following its own rules, is neverthe- 
less in some ways and on some occasions closely 
associated with the lay-section. 


The Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient rightly 
considered it important to obtain a record of 
present-day monastic life in Ceylon: what kind of 
buildings a town or rural monastery consists of, 
how these are planned and how disposed in the 
monastery precincts, what are the kinds of mate- 
rial used, what the sizes and shapes of the build- 
ings and of their component parts, what colours 
these are painted and how they are furnished ; and 
again, how the monks live and spend their time, 
what they wear and what they eat, and then how 
the community as a whole is organised, whether on 
a national or local scale, how it is maintained, and 
what are its cultural, charitable, social and politi- 
cal activities. One feels that the Ecole francaise 
d’Extréme-Orient could not have entrusted this 
task of investigation and recording to a more 
capable, conscientious, accurate and sympathetic 
observer than M. Bareau. Like every other serious 
student of Buddhism whom Ceylon welcomes to 
her shores, he was given much help by the Archae- 
ological Commission and leading Buddhist monks 
and laymen. During the time he was there, be- 
ginning in the winter of 1955, he visited no less 
than 23 modern or modernised monasteries and 
made not only a complete survey of twelve of 
these, but a survey of another seven which was 
limited however to the religious buildings proper 
(temple, Stipa and Bo-tree) and a partial survey 
of another four. He does not say how it was that 
these particular 23 monasteries were chosen (they 
include Asoka, Vajira, Kelaniya, Kotahena, Vi- 


dyalankara, Vidyodaya, Mihintale and Panduwas 
Nuwara) or why he did not visit some of the 
rather splendid ones round Ambalangoda or any 
of the more unusual ones near Galle. 

Nevertheless, the faithful recordiing of the 
structural details of those that were investigated 
and the excellent portrayal of the life led by 
present-day monks, whether engaged in medita- 
tion or other personal and communal occupations 
in the monasteries, whether attending ceremonies 
or giving instruction to junior monks and laity, 
must have been an undertaking that, while calling 
for not a little physical endurance and a good deal 
of clear-headedness, in the result leaves hardly 
anything unsaid. 

In Chapter II some ancient monasteries are 
described, but this is only so that modern ones 
may be more readily compared with them as to 
size, lay-out, orientation and so on. M. Bareau’s 
accounts of these latter and of their iconography 
and other appurtenances cover all essential points 
and go into much detail. They are supported by 
50 pages of plans of ancient and modern monas- 
teries and diagrams of the buildings and utensils 
they contain: Stipas, front elevations, libraries 
and refectories, down through the tables for offer- 
ings to different styles of belfries and lamps; and 
besides a drawing of a monk’s fan there is a sketch 
of the strange long sarcophagus-shaped vat made 
of stone, not universally present, the purpose of 
which is now said to have been for medicinal baths 
(instead of its being, as was formerly supposed, 
a vessel where monks dyed their robe-material, or 
a receptacle for rice). The 18 snapshots which 
follow, though interesting to anyone who has 
visited these monasteries, are too small and not 
sufficiently clear to give a very accurate impres- 
sion to anyone who has not. He must therefore 
rely, as he may do with confidence, on the author’s 
careful but never dull descriptions, often with 
measurements given, of monastic architecture and 
its functions, and on his wide acquaintance with 
the organisation of monastic life both as an entity 
in itself and also as one which, in some spheres of 
its activities, integrates with the lay-life thereby 
forming a Buddhist whole. 

In connection with the Buddha-image the 
author makes two interesting points: (1) that in 
ancient temples a standing Buddha may occupy 
the central place but never in modern ones, (2) 
that probably no representations of former Bud- 
dhas in the recumbent position are to be found. 
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It was perhaps beyond the scope M. Bareau set 
himself to mention when he is describing the posi- 
tion of the hands, the particular gesture the posi- 
tion stands for: meditation, calling the earth to 
witness, teaching, dauntlessness, and so one. For 
he makes no comment. But it is here that he 
indulges in one of his very infrequent criticisms; 
and all must agree that the dull and lifeless 
modern images of the Founder, comparing un- 
favourably with the ancient, with their crude and 
glossy paint, the massive square face with the 
rather inane smile and the half-closed eyes, far 
from conveying any notion of spirituality, rouse 
instead feelings verging on ridicule. Kelaniya 
alone, with its sensitive paintings and lovely Bud- 
dha-image, is an exception to which M. Bareau 
pays due tribute. 

To maintain so many monks in suitable condi- 
tions, to further them in their aims and way of 
life becomes, I fear, more and more of a strain on 
the dwindling economic resources of the laity, even 
allowing that the latter get much in return in the 
way of consolation, religious instruction in various 
recognised Colleges (pirivena), in evening classes 
and Sunday schools, and the acquisition of merit 
both for the present life and for a future state. 
As M. Bareau points out, the charity they so freely 
give to monks and monasteries cannot, even when 
in excess of what is needed, be transferred to any- 
one else however dire his want. The more the 


monks in any given community are austere and 
scrupulous, the greater are the riches that accrue 
to them, a strange but understandable paradox, 
accounting in part for the immense economic 
power sometimes wielded by the Samgha in the 
past. 

Though M. Bareau does not display his know]- 
edge of the rules and regulations for the individual 
and collective life of Theravada monks that, con- 
tained in the Vinaya-pitaka, are still binding on 
them—except perhaps those concerning the han- 
dling of money (p. 75)—his record of present-day 
monasticism in Ceylon is securely based on this 
ancient juridical corpus and must be ranked as a 
standard work. To experts it will suggest points 
that they may compare and check against the 
background of monastic and religious life in gen- 
eral (and M. Bareau sometimes makes his own 
comparisons with Catholicism and Hinduism) 
and of Buddhist monastic life in particular. And 
it should help the intelligent visitor to the diversi- 
fied and beautiful Island of Ceylon where he can 
hardly fail to have his curiosity aroused by the 
yellow-robed figures of the monks and by the tem- 
ples and Stiipas, to acquire some comprehension 
and appreciation of a dignified way of life that 
has been in existence there for at least twenty 
centuries. 

I. B. Horner 


Paut Text Society 





The Customs and Religion of the Chang. By 
Davip CRrocKETT GRAHAM. (Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 135, No. 1). 
Pp. 110. 16 Plates. Washington: SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION, 1958. 


Dr. Graham’s book contains a wealth of de- 
scriptive material concerning the culture of the 
Ch‘iang: an interesting remnant people now lo- 
cated between Chinese and Tibetan populations in 
the borderland of western Szechuan. Of particular 
value are the detailed descriptions of sacrificial 
rites, the ritual of exorcism, of the character, 
status, training and functions of the priests, and 
of the sacred objects and regala belonging to the 
priests. The gods worshipped are listed by name 


and in the separate categories—the great gods and 


the lesser gods—which are recognized and used by 
the Ch‘iang people themselves. Variations in these 
lists found in different localities are also shown. 
Some of these variations are due to obvious bor- 
rowings from the Chinese. Particular note is also 
made of the general lack of images or idols: in the 
regalia of the priest the existence of a personal 
god, represented by a mummified head of a golden 
snubnosed monkey, and a demon head carved on 
the end of the power staff used in exorcism and 
other rituals, are the only two exceptions cited. 
The veneration, if not outright worship, of the 
white stone is a very distinctive feature of Ch‘iang 
religious belief and practice. 

The items of greatest value in the book are the 
phonetic transcriptions and translations of sections 
of the oral texts of the prayers and spells that 
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constitute the “sacred books” of their religion 
which are transmitted with great care as to textual 
correctness through the line of the priesthood 
which is a “shaman lineage” not hereditary or 
celibate. It would be interesting to know whether 
the term “sacred books ” which Dr. Graham uses in 
quotation marks as the designation of this body of 
oral tradition was derived from a Ch‘iang term or 
a Chinese concept and term borrowed for the occa- 
sion. They contain passages of considerable poetic 
power and a kind of untrammelled direct address 
to an unseen world that is typified by figures from 
the animal world—“ Mr. Wild Goat ”—or con- 
ceived of in terms of human and familial relation- 
ships. There is considerable resemblance between 
such invocations and pre-Buddhist prayers and 
appeals of the kind which are found in the Tibetan 
culture hero legend or epic of Gesar of Gling. 

Thus a great deal of prime material has been 
carefully recorded and ably presented. It is avail- 
able for comparative analysis to show processes of 
acculturation, or as source material in studies of 
diffusion and the processes of acculturation. But 
comparison should be from both the Chinese and 
the Tibetan side. It is not only geographically 
that the Ch‘iang are between the Chinese and the 
Tibetans. Leaving out legendary or hypothetical 
areas of origin, historically the Ch‘iang have been 
between the two, subject to pressure from both 
sides, which has varied in accordance with the 
flood and ebb of empire, but which has taken its 
toll of population and lands, and left the marks of 
change on the culture of the diminishing people 
who have survived. The Ch‘iang have not only 
been a part of the Chinese empire but early in the 
fifth century many Ch‘iang tribes became a part of 
the Tibetan empire, which was just in its begin- 
ning stages, and were submerged; other Ch‘iang 
tribes which maintained their independence shifted 
allegiance from Tibet to China and back again in 
the search for survival. 

It is a reasonable assumption that in the be- 
ginning they had a greater resemblance to the 
Tibetans than to the Chinese. Dr. Graham quotes 
a language authority for the statement that the 
language of the Ch‘iang is an archaic Tibeto- 
Burman language. Their obvious identification as 
having been in origin a shepherd people places 
them closer to the pastoral Tibetans than the agri- 
cultural peoples—probably Chinese—which, since 
Neolithic times, had inhabited areas north and 
east of the limits of their greatest expansion. This 


was probably somewhere near the city of Fu 
Ch‘iang (“suppress/control Ch‘iang”’) in southern 
Kansu. 

It is in the context of this need for comparison 
with Tibetan as well as with Chinese culture that 
this book becomes tantalizing. It is true that in 
recent times the Chinese cultural “ take-over ” of 
the Ch‘iangs would seem to have entered into its 
final phase and this may make it inevitable that 
everything is seen so completely from the Chinese 
side and that the Chinese language even domi- 
nates the investigation of Ch‘iang folklore. But 
there is a Tibetan side; yet the role recognition 
of this fact, in addition to the statement about 
the language mentioned above, is one incidental 
reference to Tibetan influence when it is said that 
a certain folkdance found only among Ch‘iang 
communities near the border of the Chia jung 
(Gyal Rong) had probably been recently borrowed 
from the latter. 

In much of the material however, there are im- 
plicit and at times explicit reasons revealed for 
drawing comparisons with Tibetan culture traits. 
In the latter category is the matter of architecture. 
Here one is greatly indebted to the most excellent 
plates found in the back of the book. The towers 
—which have been often mentioned by travelers 
and impressed the writer each time he has passed 
through Ch‘iang territory along a north and south 
axis—are most certainly related in genre to the 
towers of Tibetan architecture which are a distinc- 
tive aspect of the Tibetan scene and have their 
apotheosis in the Potala at Lhasa. 

The two categories of gods—the five great and 
the twelve lesser—in name and function suggest 
the five [Ha CHen (great gods) and the thirteen 
gods of middle space that were some part of the 
pre-Buddhist religion of Tibet. This would seem to 
be a reflection of very early cultural influence either 
through borrowing or by common origin. A strug- 
gle, apparently still going on among the Ch‘iang, 
between two concepts of an after life, may be 
inferred by the existence of belief in the mutually 
contradictory concepts of both reincarnation and 
ancestors to be worshipped in the spirit world. 
This is also suggested by the two ways of dis- 
posing of the dead—cremation and burial—and 
reflects cultural and religious influence emanating 
from Tibet after Buddhism became the religion 
of that land. But from material presented in this 
book the problem may be more complicated than 
the matter of a one-time borrowing. In his refer- 
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ence to coins found in very early slate tombs, Dr. 
Graham implies that burial in the earth was the 
Ch‘iang way of disposing of the dead in times as 
far back as B.c. Then he states that most recently 
cremation was beginning to go out of fashion and 
burial in the Chinese manner was becoming the 
norm. Between these two periods of time there 
must have occurred the introduction of cremation 
which replaced the ancient tomb burial. This 
follows closely the order of developments in Ti- 
betan history. There is evidence that in pre-Bud- 
dhist times burial in tombs was practiced. Then as 
a result of Buddhist influence exposure to the vul- 
tures—“ the burial of the sky ”—and cremation 
became common and almost universal. Both of 
these stages have their counterparts in Ch‘iang 
disposal-of-the-deal practices and the final reversal 
to burial is in present times the product of the 
latest overwhelming impact of Chinese influence. 

A somewhat incidental and passing reference to 
this as to many other aspects of Ch‘iang culture, 
such as the presence, status and function of “ head- 
men,” or the problem of debt in relation to land- 
ownership and the creation of a class, are tanta- 
lizing alike because of their suggestiveness and 
their relative incompleteness. Yet in a sense these 
are not cogent to the main theme of the book and 
fortunately in relation to that theme the material 
is presented with a wealth of detail and some 
elaboration. However, to this reviewer there ap- 
pears to be, even in this material a serious omis- 
sion. A short list of important words and terms 
in the Ch‘iang language would aid greatly in the 
fullest use of the material presented. This is 
especially true for words which express important 
concepts connected with religion, power, the titles 
of leaders (religious or secular), economics, etc. 
Illustrative of this, two examples are cited below. 

In one instance where the Ch‘iang term—bi bo 
together with dialect variations—for priest is 
given, it immediately suggests the strong possi- 
bility of diffusion of terminology or function bor- 
rowing. Among the titles or names of the leader 
or archtype priest, or shaman, of the pre-Buddhist 
religion of Tibet is that of gsHenRab Mi Po (the 
man of the lineage of gSHen). This idea of a 
man, in contradistinction to emanations or incar- 
nations, as a priest who deals with the super- 
natural is very strong. The Tibetan word Mi Po 
is only one short phonetic remove from the Ch‘iang 
word Bi Bo as used to designate such a priest. 
But whether bi bo means also and simply the man, 


as the Tibetan word Mi Po does, cannot be deter- 
mined from the material given. Of course even if 
it does not mean man it might still be a loan word 
borrowed for its sacerdotal connotations. 

The second example has to do with the concept 
of mana or the mysterious all-pervading power 
that may also be possessed in varying degrees by 
individuals and which is stated to be a basic part 
of the Ch‘iang view of existence. This is an ex- 
tremely important concept and it would be a great 
aid to clear understanding if the Ch‘iang term, or 
terms, were given with such comment on various 
aspects of the word in other historical or secular 
everyday contexts as would aid in our understand- 
ing of what it means to the Ch‘iang. This should 
also include the Chinese words used as “ equiva- 
lents” or in explanation of the concept. This 
reviewer wonders whether there may not be seman- 
tic links between the hypothecated Ch‘iang term 
and the Tibetan word aPHrul (great magic) which 
was the term used to describe the royal magic 
linking the early Tibetan kings with the gods and 
which has survived Buddhist influence down to 
the present in impressive oaths—aPHrul Rin Po 
CHe (great precious magic)—and as a power 
ascribed to anyone who is gifted in working won- 
ders and manipulating power. 

In all the detailed description of the person, 
training, function and regalia of the priests there 
is one omission which if conforming entirely to 
fact is of extreme significance and which, as of 
now, restrains this reviewer from equating 
“priest ” with shaman. That is the absence of 
any reference to any states of trance or frenzy— 
often referred to as spirit possession—in the ritual 
or preparation of the priests. If there is no “ sha- 
man sickness,” or no “ god seizure ” as among the 
non-Buddhist wizards of the Tibetans these priests 
of the Ch‘iang while possessing all the most dis- 
tinctive paraphenalia of the shamans—drums, 
“medicine ” bundles, special hats, staves of power, 
and mirrors sewn on hats—and functioning ex- 
actly as the shamans function, are very different 
from the typical shamans of northeast Asia, and 
the recognizable shamans or wizards of Tibet. 

One further question which has to do with the 
description of one item of material culture persists 
in the mind of this reviewer. Again and again 
reference is made to the white or near white 
“hemp” cloth garments of the Ch‘iang. The 
same incidence of white garments of similar cut 
and appearance occurs in all of the border area of 
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southern Kansu. There however, in every instance 
the cloth is true—though coarse—linen made from 
flax. Hemp is also grown throughout the region 
but is used for ropes, sandals, and sacking. Both 
flax and hemp are called ma in Chinese—thus 
ma-pu for flax cloth or linen, and ma-hsieh for 
hempen sandals. Only where there is need to point 
up the difference are the terms hsiao ma (small 
ma or flax) and ta ma (big ma or hemp) brought 
into use. Given this basic ambiguity in Chinese 
terminology the suspicion persists that what is 
called hemp cloth is really linen. When the writer 
passed through Ch‘iang country he casually noticed 
what seemed to him cloth that was exactly like 
the native linen he had seen and used in Kansu 
though he did not make a close inspection to verify 
his impression. 

In the opinion of this reviewer it seems re- 
gretable that Dr. Graham was enticed into wast- 


ing much space, effort and judgment in the select- 
ing or emphasizing of details to refute a theory 
about the origin and religious beliefs of the 
Ch‘iang which hardly merits so much attention: 
in other words “beating a dead horse” or one 
whose demise was at least a foregone conclusion 
and near. The writer remembers when the theory 
appeared in print and always assumed that from 
the lack of consistency and sufficient unslanted 
evidence it would never be taken too seriously 
but would exist as a example of how long a hobby 
horse could be made to seem as going somewhere. 

It is hoped that Dr. Graham will record more 
of his great and detailed knowledge of the Ch‘iang 
people and thereby answer these and other similar 
questions which spring from interest and stimula- 
tion received and not from mere criticism. 


Rospert B. EKVALL 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





The beginnings of Chinese civilization. By Li 
Cur. Three lectures illustrated with finds at 
Anyang. Seattle: UNIVERSITY OF WASHING- 
TON Press, 1957. $6.50. 


Students of Chinese archaeology will all agree 
that no one is better qualified to write on the 
beginnings of Chinese civilization than Dr Li Chi, 
the author of the present volume. His sound 
training in anthropology and archaeology may be 
illustrated by his Harvard doctoral thesis entitled 
the Formation of the Chinese people (1923) in 
which he made an anthropological inquiry into the 
problem. After 30 years of its publication (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1928) the work is still one of the 
most important contributions on the subject. He 
started scientific excavations, besides teaching at 
Tsing-hua, almost as soon as he went back to 
China. In 1926 he investigated the late neolithic 
site of Hsi-ying-ts‘un in Shansi and proved him- 
self a careful excavator by using the “onion 
method” of peeling the deposits layer by layer. 
(Report published, Shanghai, 1927). He was then 
invited to join the Institute of History and Phi- 
lology of the Academia Sinica and headed the 
party hat went out to excavate the ruins of the 
Shang capital at Anyang. The importance of the 


site cannot be exaggerated and the excavations 
continued for 15 seasons between 1928-1937, yield- 
ing spectacular results. In the Foreword of this 
book Mr. Millard Rogers has rightly compared Dr. 
Li’s work with that of Heinrich Schliemann’s ex- 
cavations at Troy. 

Dr Li, however, was not as fortunate as the re- 
tired German business man. The provincial authori- 
ties and the curio-hunters were not always helpful 
or sympathetic to his work and the Japanese mili- 
tarists finally put a stop to his field activities and 
forced the Institute to migrate, almost over night, 
for thousands of miles into southwestern China. 
The courage to take the bulk of the archaeological 
collection with them was heroic indeed. In spite 
of many losses in these tortuous trekkings the col- 
lection returned safely to Nanking after ten years 
“in exile,” only to be packed and moved again to 
Taipei at the rise of the Communists. The main 
portion of the material, according to Dr Li, is still 
satisfactorily preserved and available for detailed 
study. Tribute should be paid to the man who was 
courageous enough to shoulder this responsibility 
and has successfully achieved this almost impos- 
sible task. 

During these two decades of trouble and unrest 
Dr Li and his colleagues have continued their 
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study of the collection under the most severe 
handicaps. But four preliminary and six formal 
reports together with hundreds of shorter accounts 
published in various learned journals in China 
have shown that the excavation of An-yang is one 
of the most important scientific works undertaken 
in modern China and that the results have added 
a new chapter to Chinese history. 

The present volume consists of three lectures 
which he gave in various parts of America in 1954- 
55 and it is only appropriate to entitle the book 
as the Beginnings of the Chinese civilization. It is 
regrettable to note that these lectures, comprising 
59 pages and 50 plates, should take more than two 
years to print and by the time I was invited to 
review it, five full years have passed since the lec- 
tures were given. Things are happening rather 
fast nowadays in China and much more new in- 
formation has been published in the last five years. 
So in this belated review it seems fitting for me 
first to refresh my readers’ memories with Dr Li’s 
conclusions and then to try to supplement them 
with the new data which have come to light so far. 

In the first lecture, “ Digging up China’s past,” 
Dr Li relates the background which gave rise to 
modern archaeology in China and emphasizes the 
fact that the new science has a two-fold mission. 
The modern archaeologists engage themselves to 
search for the answers to a series of questions re- 
garding the beginnings of the Chinese people and 
their culture. The questions according to him are 
of two different, but closely interwoven, categories, 
namely the origin and formation of the people, 
and the nature and building of their civilization. 


In discussing the physical anthropology of the 
early Chinese as revealed by modern archaeology, 
Dr Li presents the earliest Homo sapiens dis- 
covered in the Upper Cave of Chou-k‘ou-tien near 
Peking, dating back to about 20,000 years ago. 
The population here consists of three different 
racial elements which Weidenreich classified as 
primitive Mongoloid, Melanoid and Eskimoid. 
The first element was later identified by Hooton 
as “a primitive European white, with more than a 
dash of the archaic Australoid features, and can be 
duplicated almost exactly in the skulls of modern 
Ainu.” Dr Li links the discovery not only with 
the modern populations in the Far East but also 
with the Hairy People mentioned in early Chinese 
literature and some realistic human faces cast on 
Shang and Chou bronzes. This shows that the 


racial history of the early Chinese is far from 








being a simple problem as some are inclined to 
think. 

By the time of the late neolithic period North 
China was already dominated by the Mongoloid. 
The physical type, generally known as Proto- 
Chinese, is essentially the same as that of the early 
early historical and the modern Chinese. In spite 
of the fact that no material for the emergence of 
this people has yet been found, Dr Li suggests that 
at least one of the most outstanding Mongoloid 
features, namely the “shovel-shaped upper in- 
cisors,” may be traced back to the Ordos tooth of 
the upper palaeolithic and those of the Sinan- 
thropus of the lower palaeolithic periods in North 
China, and that the origin of the Proto-Chinese 
is tied up with the origin of the Mongoloid. The 
publication of the discovery of the Ting-ts‘un Man 
in Shansi (1955) and of the Tzu-yang Man in 
Szechwan (1957) have furnished two additional 
links in the evolution of the Mongolian race in 
palaeolithic China and showed that the non-Mon- 
goloid population of the Upper Cave lived side by 
side with the Mongoloid in the late palaeolithic 
China. 

Dr Li begins his discussion of the early Chinese 
civilization with the late neolithic phases. He 
relates the discoveries of the Painted Pottery and 
the Black Pottery cultures made by Andersson, 
Liang Ssu-yung and Wu Gin-ding in the Huangho 
basin and correlates these cultures with the his- 
torical Shang culture by presenting the strati- 
graphy preserved in and around An-yang, the se- 
quence being “the Painted Pottery culture as the 
earliest, followed by the Black Pottery culture and 
then the historical Shang culture.” But Dr Li 
makes a special effort to caution his readers that 
this sequence has its geographical limitations; it 
cannot always be applicable to other parts of 
China. 

In spite of the fact that the Black Pottery level 
has often been found overlaid by the Shang 
stratum, Dr Li notes that there exists a gap 
“which might have been caused by interrupted 
development, a discontinuity which might be an 
indication of some time interval.” He also lists 
six groups of cultural traits by which the Shang 
culture may be readily distinguished from its 
neolithic predecessors. They are 

1. An advanced ceramic indusiry, character- 
ized by the use of kaolin clay and a glaze; 

2. A highly developed bronze industry produc- 
ing fine examples of tools, weapons and vessels ; 
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3. An efficient written language ; 

4, An elaborate burial custom, characterized by 
the construction of the burial chamber and the use 
of human sacrifice ; 

5. The use of chariots; and 

6. An advanced stone carving. 


Being an anthropologist influenced more or less 
by the school of cultural diffusion, Dr Li inclines 
to believe that cultural contacts should be responsi- 
ble for the birth of a great civilization, but in the 
case of Shang culture he has not found any solid 
clue leading to specific conclusions. He empha- 
sizes that “no effort should be spared to collect 
all available data in order to examine in detail 
the process of actual growth.” Recent excavations 
(1950-58) in China have added some 80 sites of 
the Shang period to the Academia Sinica list, and 
in Cheng-chou the stratigraphy shows a continu- 
ous succession of several stages from the pre- 
metallic up to the late Shang represented by the 
main deposits of Hsiao-t‘un at An-yang. It is now 
clear that all the six groups of typical Shang 
cultural traits and several others do have their 
beginnings in the earlier periods. 

The second lecture is devoted to the origin and 
early development of the Chinese civilization. Dr 
Li takes for granted that it may be represented 
by the Shang culture and he does not hesitate to 
conclude that it is “a very composite affair and 
represents a fusion of many cultural streams,” 
being the result of the coalescence of three distinct 
cultural traditions: the eastern I, the western Hsia 
and the proto-Shang. They are known archae- 
ologically as the Yang-shao, the Lung-shan and 
the Hsio-t‘un cultures. Recent discoveries reveal 
that a fourth tradition (published 1957), namely 
the Gobi culture, characterized by the “ micro- 
lithic ” industry and the Brown Pottery, has also 
a part to play. The rise of the Shang culture is 
a logical outcome of the struggle and mixing of 
these four neolithic cultures in the Huangho basin. 

Dr Li tries also to prove with his archaeological 
collection that the Shang influence reached the 
region south of the Yangtse River. The report of 
some Shang culture deposits found at Ch‘ing- 
chiang in Kiangsi in 1956 substantiates his con- 
clusion. 

Dr Li amuses us by drawing our attention to 
three “ sundry traditions ” with “ obvious Western 
affiliation” which he has noticed in the Shang 
culture. They are the fei-i pattern, the so-called 


“hero and beast ” motif and the “ jar cover in the 
shape of a flower pot with a phallic shaped handle 
standing upright in the center inside the pot.” 
Detached from their own cultural context these 
elements do have some superficial resemblance to 
their Near Eastern counterparts. For the jar 
cover, a closer parallel may be drawn from the 
pottery candlestick from the Indus valley pub- 
lished by Mackay (Karly Indus Civilization, 1948, 
Pl. 26.5, p. 105 and 150). But the reader should 
not ignore the fact that “all these evidences,” 
according to Dr Li, “show only the existence of 
some contact between the cultures of the Near 
East and the Far East. The nature of such con- 
tact could scarcely be inferred from the above 
evidences; it may have been a very remote one 
resulting in partial imitations, such as most of the 
instances cited actually were. The real foundation 
of the Shang culture was still in the Asiatic East.” 

The third lecture, “ the bronze age of China,” is 
no less interesting and full of information than the 
first two. Dr. Li discusses first of all the facts 
which led him to conclude that there are four 
stages in the cultural deposits of Hsiao-t‘un, 
namely, 1. the Pre-metallic, 2. the Pre-dynastic 
Shang, 3. the Dynastic Shang, and 4. the Post- 
Shang. 

A chemical analysis of eight examples of Hsiao- 
t‘un bronzes allows Dr Li to conclude that the 
increased percentage of tin and lead in the bronze 
might have been due to some significant change in 
the supply of the two elements and that the Shang 
bronze master made distinctive use of various 
types of alloy in the production of his ware. Dr 
Li also shows that there is no essential difference 
between the bronze objects found in the dwelling 
site of Hsiao-t‘un and those from the burials at 
Hou-chia-chuang, both being the products of the 
same period, and that molds and models used in 
the industry have been found associated with the 
remains of the foundry. 

Dr Li’s study of 208 pieces of bronze ko halbert 
from five archaeological sites, namely Hsiao-t‘un, 
Hou-chia-chuang, Hsin-ts‘un, Shan-piao-chen and 
Liu-li-ke, produces interesting results. The 
weapon was used in ancient China for more than 
a thousand years and the collection serves to il- 
lustrate its evolution in three stages. Based on 
this discovery, Dr Li tabulates the bronze age of 
China in four stages as follows: 


1. Early Bronze—Pre-dynastic Shang—char- 
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acterized by open-hearth casting, as found in 
Hsiao-t‘un II; 

2. Middle Bronze I—Dynastic Shang, ca. 1384 
—1111 3B.c.—characterized by valve molds and 
internal molds, simple bladed ko, and big bronze 
vessels, as found at Hsiao-t‘un III and Hou-chia- 
chuang royal tombs; 

3. Middle Bronze I]—Western Chou—char- 
acterized by curved-bladed ko with developing hu 
and the disappearance of tetrapods, as found at 
Hsin-ts‘un ; 

4, Late Bronze—Eastern Chou—characterized 
by the K‘ao-kung-chi ko with sharpened nei and 
chi, as found at Shan-piao-chen and Liu-li-ke. 


Dr Li predicts in conclusion that the excavation 
of other key areas in China will throw more light 
on the origin of the Chinese bronze age. Recent 
excavations of Hui-hsien (1956), Cheng-chou 
(1954-58) and Hsing-t‘ai (1957) allow us to give 
a fuller chronological sequence for the Shang 
period which may be correlated with the An-yang 
stratigraphy in five stages, namely, 


1. Proto-Shang (late neolithic) 
Cheng-chou: Nan-kuan-wai I, Lo-ta-miao; 
2. Early Shang (Pre-dynastic) 
Cheng-chou: Nan-kuan-wai II, Erh-li-kang 
I, Pai-chia-chuang I, Jen-min-kung-yuan 
I, 
Hui-hsien: Liu-li-ke I(?), 
Hsing-t‘ai: Ta-kuo-ts‘un I, Liang-k‘u I; 
3. Middle Shang (Early Dynastic) 
Cheng-chou: Nan-kuan-wai III, Erh-li-kang 
II, Pai-chia-chuang II, Jen-min-kung- 
yuan II, 


An-yang: Hsiao-t‘un II; 
4. Late Shang (Late Dynastic, ca. 1384-1111 
B. C.) 
Cheng-chou: Jen-min-kung-yuan III, 
Hui-hsien: Liu-li-ke II, 
Hsing-t‘ai: Ta-kuo-ts‘un II, Liang-k‘u II, 
An-yang: Hsiao-t‘un III, Royal tombs at 
Wu-kuan-ts‘un and Hou-chia-chuang ; 
5. Final Shang—tTransitional Shang-Chou— 
An-yang: Hsiao-t‘un IV, Royal tombs at 
Ta-ssu-k‘ung-ts‘un. 


It remains to be said that these learned lectures 
constitute just a brief summary of Dr Li’s vast 
knowledge on the subject. For those who are not 
familiar with the Chinese language, the following 
list of his recent works in English may serve as 
additional readings : 

1. “Importance of the An-yang discoveries in 
prefacing known Chinese history with a new 
chapter,” Annals of Academia Sinica, 2 (1955), 
91-102. 

2. “Diverse background of the decorative art 
of the Yin dynasty,” Ibid., 119-132. 

3. “Studies of the Hsiao-t‘un pottery: Yin 
and Pre-Yin,” Ibid., 103-118. 

4. “Pottery and bronze of the Yin-Shang 
Period,” Bulletin of the Department of Archae- 
ology and Anthropology, 9-10 (Taiwan, 1957), 
1-9. 


5. “Hunting records, faunistic remains and 
decorative patterns from the archaeological site 
of An-yang,” Ibid., 10-20. 


Cuine T&-K‘UN 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 





Symbolik des chinesischen Universismus (Sym- 
bolik der Religionen, herausgegeben von 
Ferdinand Herrmann, vol. 1). By HERMANN 
Koster. Pp. 104. Stuttgart: ANnTon 
HIERSEMANN, 1958. 


This book on Chinese symbolism is the first 
volume of a twelve volume comprehensive hand- 
book on symbolism in religion. The author re- 
gards as symbols “all phenomena which had or 





have symbolic meaning for a larger group of Chi- 
nese over a considerable period of time,” and 
studies the symbolism of Universismus. Uni- 
versismus is not quite the same as deGroot’s Uni- 
versismus nor as Creel’s Sinism; it is “ the original 
Chinese world and life concept with the exception 
of Buddhism and of later popular religion as far 
as it is influenced by Buddhism ” (p. 9). 

The book has harsh words to say about many 
Western sinologists, but it combines in itself prac- 
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tically all weaknesses which a book of this type can 
have: no attempt to differentiate between old and 
recent symbols or to show the development of 
symbols has been made. No recent study by Chi- 
nese or Japanese scholars has been used; the book 
relies heavily upon M. Granet, R. Wilhelm, H. G. 
Creel, B. Karlgren and translations of classical 
texts. No new interpretations of texts have been 


made. The ideas of Chinese philosophers are dis- 
regarded, as these thinkers were only “ so-called 
philosophers ” (p. 8), because “ they were far from 
coining something like our abstract ideas and 
formal categories.” Thus, this book presents, at 
best, the status of knowledge around 1930. 


W. EBERHARD 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





Asea yongu (The Journal of Asiatic Studies), 
Vol. 1, No. 1 (March, 1958). Pp. 222. 
Seoul: Koryé TAEHAKKYO ASEA YONGU-SO 
(Asiatic Research Center, Korea University). 


Korea University is one of the few modern 
universities founded by Koreans and supported by 
them for more than fifty years. In establishing 
the Asiatic Research Center, the university under- 
took for the first time “to establish scientific 
understanding of the history, culture, and lives of 
the people of Asia, with emphasis on Korea, and 
thereby to contribute to the mutual understanding 
and cultural advancement of mankind.” It was 
the sort of project very much needed by Korean 
scholars, who can make unique contributions by 
virtue of their background in Asian studies. It 
will also be of benefit to them by extending their 
contact with the rest of the world. 

The Asiatic Research Center of the university 
began its publication, the monthly Asiatic Re- 
search Bulletin (mimeograph form) in December 
1957. This bulletin contains useful and valuable 
information about Asiatic studies in various 
countries (U. S., Britain, Australia, Germany, 
ete.), academic organizations and their activities 
in Korea, bibliographies of articles and books pub- 
lished in Korea. This is a new attempt whereby a 
double benefit can be realized: Korean students, 
hitherto more or less isolated from scholars in 
other parts of the world, will be made aware of 
researches abroad. At the same time, the latter 
will become better informed about Korean aca- 
demic activities through the bulletin published in 
English. 

As announced in the first issue of the bulletin, 
the center has achieved its first goal by publishing 
this journal. The assidious efforts among the 


members of the center deserve no small apprecia- 
tion. The first issue of the journal contained five 
main articles, two book reviews, one English trans- 
lation of material from primary sources, and other 
items. The journal is bilingual and original 
articles in Korean are accompanied by English 
résumés or abstracts which will be welcomed by 
English-reading scholars. 

The first of a series is an anthropo-historical 
study by Prof. Kim Jong-Hak. In his article, 
Prof. Kim deals with the peoples of northern Asia, 
i.e., north of the 40th parallel, including such 
races as Tungus, Mongols, Manchus, Koreans, 
Ainus and the people of Siberia and the Ural-altaic 
regions. He has used Western, Chinese, Korean, 
and Japanese materials in his research for this 
first article, which is largely concerned with tote- 
mism. However, the use of modern pronunciation 
for Chinese historical names should not be relied 
on to identify ancient tribal names. The recon- 
struction of ancient Chinese pronunciation would 
be desirable since there are excellent studies such 
as those of Dr. Karlgren’s. It will be of interest 
to read the second part of his article in the next 
issue, since Prof. Kim’s approach, with his mas- 
tery of languages and extensive knowledge in 
anthropology and history, will bring something 
new and unique. 


Prof. Kim Min-soo’s article on “ The Character- 
istics of the Korean Language” is a concise treat- 
ment of the subject, though little new material is 
included. His statistical study on the syllables of 
the Korean vocabulary and the experiment with 
the initial “r” sound in children are of interest. 
However, a minor point can be made here. The 
author has included the word a-ra-sa as an ex- 
ample of a tendency to avoid the initial “r.” This 
is irrelevant. The normal pattern according to 
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the phonetic law would be no-st-a or u-rd-sia, as 
occurs in other words indicated by the author, but 
the word a-ra-sa “ Russia ” does not fit the normal 
pattern because it came to be known to Koreans 
through China, as many of the names of foreign 
nations did in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century.* It is a Sino-Korean reading. 


The next article by Prof. Kim Jun-Yop is on 
the “ Evolution of the Chinese Communist Party 
with Especial Reference to its Party Principles.” 
He has traced very nicely the changing strategy 
and measures in the evolutionary course of the 
party and its principles. He has used Chinese 
nationalist and communist as well as Japanese re- 
sources and studies. But he does not seem to 
have used some of the interpretative studies of 
American scholars. He attacks the “ illusion that 
the Chinese Communists took on nationalistic and 
democratic coloring.” He concludes that the illu- 
sion is the “ result of intensive propaganda of the 
communist party for thirty-five years.” But he 
seems to have over-emphasized the merits of the 
propaganda when we consider that the free-world 
judgment on the subject is not alone the effect of 
the propaganda. One should not, however, under- 
estimate the influence of their propaganda. 


One of the crucial, yet more or less neglected 
problems of Korea is studied by Prof. Lee Chang- 
Yul. In his article, “The Problem of Over- 
population in Korea,” he presents some useful 
statistical information which, as the author notes; 
is obtainable only by considerable hardship in 
Korea owing to the lack of reliable data. As a 
guide in approaching the problem, he applied 
Clark’s economic theory on the condition of prog- 
ress. He has analyzed well the various factors 
involved in the Korean economy, and in so doing, 
he makes it clear that all of the major factors 
typical in an underdeveloped area exist in South 
Korea. In his consideration of the problem he 
suggests that Korea needs capital formation and a 


* Prior to this, Russia came into contact with Korea, 
and came to be known by Koreans as nasén when the 
Korean gunners, at the request of the Manchu emperor, 
Shih-tsu, joined the campaign against the Russian ex- 
peditionary troops in 1654 and 1658. 


discouragement of population increase, and s0 
forth; but he does not suggest any operational 
means or method for solving the problem in con- 
crete terms along the lines of a planned economy, 
contraception, savings; all of which are, of course, 
complicated problems in themselves. 

Dr. Arthur W. Hummel’s article “ China and 
the Western World” has been beautifully trans- 
lated for Korean readers by Prof. Min Byung-Ki. 
This article will be highly suggestive to Korean 
readers. 

The book reviews are contributed by the key 
members of the center, one by the director, Prof. 
Lee Sang-Eun, and the other by the advisor, Dr. 
Esson M. Gale, both of whom appear to have led 
the project. Prof. Lee’s review is not a simple 
one. Briefly he introduces Chung Han Wen-Hwa 
Lun-chi, a diplomatic publication, and takes up 
the problem, “ The Origin of Korean People and 
‘Kija Chson’.” His discerning observations on 
the historical documents certainly has merit, sur- 
passing previous theses; but the true dimension of 
the problem lies in other fields such as archaeology, 
ethnology, and anthropology. 

Dr. Gale’s brief summary of “ Eastern Asia in 
Some Current Scholarly Journals ” is worth read- 
ing, and will certainly be appreciated by Korean 
readers. For the benefit of western readers also, 
he and Mr. Ch‘en have provided valuable transla- 
tions from source materials on “ China’s Salt Ad- 
ministration.” 

Some misprints should be eliminated, and some 
system of Korean romanization should be adopted, 
as has been done in the case of Chinese. The in- 
clusion, in future issues, of studies concerned with 
India, Japan, Indonesia etc. would be desirable. 
Thanks are due to the president, Yu Chin-O; 
director, Lee Sang-Eun; advisor, Esson M. Gale, 
and other members who have overcome formidable 
difficulties in initiating this project. 


GLOSSARY 


a-ra-sa RAE nasin ie Tie 


Pow-KEY SOHN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
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The Hokusat Sketchbooks, Selections from the 
Manga. By James A. MICHENER. Pp. 272. 
18% Plates, Index. Rutland and Tokyo: 
CHARLES E. TUTTLE Co., 1958. $10.00. 


This technically handsome volume is done in 
Japanese style. The pages are double, printed on 
only one side and folded along the center, printed 
side out, the two loose ends being fastened to the 
spine of the book. The center fold constitutes the 
outer edge of each double page. This is the man- 
ner in which the original manga were put out, and 
since the present volume preserves the characters 
that normally fall along the center fold, the total 
effect recalls the flavor of the mint edition. 

The manga are a Gargantuan collection of pic- 
tures and sketches printed from woodblocks and 
bound into volumes. They cover a long period— 
from 1814 when volume one appeared to 1878 
which saw the publication of the fifteenth and last 
book of the series. Probably most of the sketches 
are those of Hokusai, but it is possible that the 
manga contain pictures from the brushes of disci- 
ples as well. The original Japanese volumes were 
arranged somewhat higgledy-piggledy, but in this 
edition of the Sketchbooks, the author has happily 
seen fit to impose a sort of arbitrary order to the 
multitude of pages from which he has drawn his 
material. He has divided his Sketchbooks into 
eight general sections: people, fauna, flora, land- 
scape, the past, grotesqueries, technical, and archi- 
tecture. Under these headings he has grouped his 
selection of pages drawn from Japanese editions 
of the manga. This means there is a sequence in 
the present volume that did not originally exist. 
In the eyes of the present reviewer this has been 
a wise decision, for it not only creates logical 
groupings, but it makes it possible for the author 
to establish a certain sequence in his remarks con- 
cerning the plates. There are short introductions 
in the form of general observations preceding each 
section. They point out the relation of the follow- 
ing plates to the whole of the manga and bring out 
points the reader may be well-advised to keep in 
mind as he views the group of plates in question. 
At the beginning of the volume (pp. 10-43) there 
is a general “ Essay,” which deals with the manga, 
and their composition. It includes short notes on 
each of the fifteen volumes, a discussion of the life 
of Hokusai, and finally the author’s personal ap- 
preciation of the man and his works. 

The mad welter of figures that the plates provide 


is carried over, in the form of small line drawings, 
to the upper page margins of the text, so that the 
reader never has the impression of dichotomy 
between prose and illustrations, a separation hard 
to avoid in volumes divided into alternating sec- 
tions of text and plates. But best, and perhaps 
most useful of all, are the notes to each plate, 
which appear in the wide margin at the top of the 
page or pages to which they apply. It is these 
notes that make the plates particularly meaning- 
ful. The figures in the plates are briefly com- 
mented on. If a background story is pertinent it 
is given, and translations are provided for the 
Chinese characters, always mysteries for the reader 
not conversant with them. Thus the illustrations 
are made immediately available and meaningful 
with a minimum of effort on the part of the reader. 
Moreover, for this reviewer at least, the English 
notes do not materially detract from the beauty of 
the page. It should be added that these notes are 
not of the ecstatic variety. They condemn as often 
as they praise and in so doing make the reader 
aware of Hokusai’s many weaknesses as well as of 
his obvious charms. 

An insert containing plates 1, 2, and 3 provides 
an interesting point of comparison with the rest of 
the volume. Plates 2 and 3 are done from wood- 
blocks and must look much like those of the origi- 
nal volume. The rest of the plates are reproduced 
by means of a three-color, off-set-lithography pro- 
cess that, although somewhat different from the 
woodblock type, has produced excellent results. 

The charm of Hokusai’s drawings is incon- 
testable and certainly this volume is ample testi- 
mony to that without further need for justification. 
However, with all his charm Hokusai did have un- 
deniable failings. The plethora of figures that 
assail the reader seem to have no guiding princi- 
ple; they simply exist as individual sketches and 
no more, although some may have been later in- 
corporated in larger woodblock prints. Hokusai’s 
weakness is one of particularism. His eye was for 
the detail, but he worked from the mistaken notion 
that the whole is but the grouping of the parts, and 
his compositions are often just that. While his 
prime interest lies perhaps in the little drawings 
of humans and through them in the commentary 
he makes on the society in which he lives, his ob- 
servation and rendition of animal forms can only 
be called wayward. His depiction of devices such 
as waterwheels (Pl 147) and the rice pounder (Pl 
148) are mechanical improbabilities. Charming 
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as the sketches may be, one cannot but tire of them 
in the long run because ultimately they lead no- 
where. In this sense, then, the present volume is 
particularly happy, for it has exercised a choice 
representing adequately Hokusai’s sketch work and 
thereby saving the reader the ennui of trivia that 
must necessarily accompany fifteen volumes of this 
sort. Mr. Michener brings up these and other 
weaknesses in his introductory Essay in which he 
considers Hokusai’s work with a personal but ob- 
serving eye. Of course, whether the author’s choice 
is completely satisfactory will depend to some ex- 
tent on the reader’s specific interest in Hokusai. 

Concerning the plates, the following may be 
noted: 


Plate 21. It might have been wise to note that 
the “stiipa ” referred to is a funerary marker of 
the Esoteric type, and in this instance the monk 
is engaged in writing on it mystic syllables and 
the death name of the deceased. 

Plate 17. The samisen arrived in Japan in the 
middle of the sixteenth century via the Ryikyi 
Islands, although it is originally of continental 
origin. I wonder on what authority the text 
gives the exact date 1560 as the year of its 
arrival in Japan from Okinawa. 

Plate 93. The Chinese characters actually read 
Bushi, another name for Musashi. 

Plates 99-100. I do not understand the reference 
made in the notes to the effect that this is a 
“swinging” picture. Is “ swinging” a transla- 
tion of kakemono or kakejiku? A short defini- 
tion might have clarified this point. 

Page III (note). For the integral translation of 
the Mustard Seed Garden, consult: Sze Mai-mai, 
The Tao of Printing (N. Y.: Bollingen, 1956). 


Plate 101. Tamon-ten is correctly depicted here 
with a stipa-pagoda in his right hand and a 
spear in his left. There are other common 
iconographic possibilities. Also, since diacritical 
marks have been omitted from Sanskrit words, 
for “ Virupaksa” read “ Virupaksha” (Viri- 
paksa) ; for “ Vaisravana ” read “ Vaishravana ” 
(Vaisravana); and for “ Dhrtarastra” read 
“ Dhritarashtra ” (Dhrtarastra). 

Plate 114. In the translation “'The Lustrous In- 
parting of Sugawara’s Calligraphic Secrets ” for 
Sugawara Denju Tenarai Kakami, does “ lus- 
trous” represent the translation of kagami? 
Kagami is used here in the sense of example, 
model, or simply account. The title might better 
read: “ (The Story of) The Imparting of Suga- 
wara [Michizane]’s Calligraphic Secrets.” 


Plate 118. I wonder if it is entirely satisfactory 
to refer to Basho as “ one of the sweetest singers 
Japan has ever produced.” Also, he did not 
“build a hut under a banana tree.” Basho in 
1680 established himself in a small hermitage at 
Fukagawa, presented by his friend Sugiyama 
Sampi. In the following year his pupil Rika 
gave him a banana tree which he planted in his 
garden, and the hermitage began to be referred 
to as the Bashé-an or Banana Tree Hermitage. 


Plates 183 and 21. How is it possible to ascertain 
that the divinities in these boxes are respectively 
Amida and Kannon? 


The above remarks are, of course, quibbling, 
and they cannot detract from the appeal of this 
attractive volume. Both the author and the pub- 
lisher are to be congratulated on the success of 
their efforts. 


E. DaLE SAUNDERS 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





A History of Japan to 1334. By GrorGE Sansom. 
Pp. xi + 500. Stanford, California: STan- 
FORD UNIVERSITY Press, 1958. $8.50. 


When Sir George Sansom’s Japan: A Short 
Cultural History appeared in 1931, it raised the 
study of Japanese history in the West to new 
levels. Its penetrating analysis of institutions, 
sensitive interpretations of cultural developments, 
and stylistic charm contrasted with the plodding 


pedestrian surveys and over-written anecdotal ac- 
counts that had hitherto served in the Occident as 
introductions to Japanese history. But the virtues 
of Sir George’s one-volume history were also its 
weaknesses. By design it included little of the 
narrative flow of political history. It was to sup- 
plement this deficiency that the author planned, 
as he tells us in his brief preface, “ a complemen- 
tary volume tracing the growth of Japanese civili- 
zation chiefly in its political and social aspects.” 
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The work grew into three volumes, the first of 
which has now appeared under the above title. 

Students of Japanese history have long known 
of Sir George’s plan and have been awaiting its 
realization with great anticipation. None will be 
disappointed ; nor do any need to read a review to 
learn that Sir George’s latest work is of the high- 
est quality in scholarship and writing. The 
author’s name is guarantee enough for that. But 
there has been some doubt as to what the exact 
scope and contents of the new volumes would be. 

The author’s earlier work had the unusual char- 
acteristic of being much more detailed on the 
earlier phases of history than on the later. While 
some 257 pages were devoted to the period before 
the Taira, only 83 were devoted to the Taira- 
Kamakura Period (1160-1333), 92 to the period 
between 1333 and 1600 and 85 to the Tokugawa 
Shogunate (1600-1868). In contrast to these 
figures, the period up through Kamakura, which 
occupies almost exactly two-thirds of the earlier 
work, is covered in the first of the three new 
volumes, and Sir George promises a second volume 
in 1959-60 om the period from 1334 to 1615 and a 
third in 1960-61 on the period from 1615 to 1854. 
Even within the first volume, the emphasis is 
heavily on the Taira-Kamakura Period, which, 
together with a little background material, occu- 
pies fully half the total number of pages. 

In his preface, Sir George promises to limit him- 
self “to a straightforward narrative,” refraining 
“from drawing any but the simplest conclusions ” 
and limiting himself to “ only a few matter-of-fact 
interpretations and here and there a comparison 
which may be useful although far-fetched.” Fortu- 
nately, he has not observed these self-imposed 
ground rules in the pre-Taira section, in which are 
to be found a number of most interesting interpre- 
tations, very suggestive comparisons, and some not 
entirely simple conclusions. His reconstruction of 
Japanese pre-history, for example, appears to this 
Teviewer to be even more daring than the facts 
warrant. 

This first volume is actually composed of two 
quite dissimilar halves. The first half is a series 
of excellent essays on various aspects of early 
Japanese history up through the Fujiwara Period. 
These essays are by no means limited to the politi- 
cal and social aspects of Japanese civilization. For 
example, two of the most interesting are on the 
tole of Han cosmology in early Japanese thought 
and a chapter entitled “ The Rule of Taste,” which 


is based largely on the Genji monogatari and the 
Makura no séshi. In fact, this whole part of the 
volume is as much cultural history as was Sir 
George’s earlier work that was specifically so titled. 
The reader, however, need not fear that it is just 
a reworking of materials from the other volume. 
Sir George has apparently taken pains not to 
repeat himself. All that he has to say is both in- 
teresting and fresh. 

In this virtue, however, again lies a weakness. 
Many important aspects of early Japanese history 
already treated in the earlier volume are passed 
over here with only vague reference. (The names 
of the two major archaeological cultures, Yayoi 
and Jomon, for example, do not even appear in the 
discussion of pre-history.) The result is that those 
who are not already quite familiar with Japanese 
history would be well advised to supplement the 
new volume with the old. The essay treatment also 
results in some scattering of related materials. 
For example, an outline of some of the major 
political institutions of the Nara Period occurs on 
pages 68-69 in one context and some closely related 
materials on pages 170-172 in a chapter dealing 
largely with the eleventh century. 

The more detailed second half of the book on the 
Taira-Kamakura Period lives up more closely to 
Sir George’s preface and probably is more indica- 
tive of what the other volumes will be like. Here 
the author has clearly stayed close to his sources 
and has avoided generalizations, interpretations, 
comparisons, and conclusions. He has made excel- 
lent use of such works as the Gyokuyd (the Diary 
of Kujé6 Kanezane) and the various admonitory 
writings of the Regent H6jé Shigetoki. His long 
quotations from such primary sources make this 
volume itself a primary source for those unable to 
read Japanese. He tells the great stories of the 
Taira and Minamoto Wars and the Mongol In- 
vasions with admirable clarity and rich detail. 
Certainly this section of the book will replace any 
other account of this period as the starting point 
for Western scholars for any serious study of 
that age. 

But again the strengths of this section are also 
its weaknesses. The account remains perhaps too 
much bound by what the romantic medieval 
chroniclers and the self-conscious court diarists 
felt was worth recording. As a result political 
detail tends to obscure the more basic social and 
economic currents. This reviewer does not wholly 
agree with Sir George’s statement that “the his- 
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torian must confine himself to reporting what the 
Japanese chroniclers say” (p. 360). In fact, he 
disagrees emphatically when the historian in ques- 
tion is Sir George, who has so amply proved his 
capacity for increasing our understanding of his- 
tory by perceptive interpretations, sound judg- 
ments, and meaningful comparisons. 

Despite Sir George’s self-imposed limitations, 
however, A History of Japan to 1334 is a very im- 
portant contribution to the literature on Japanese 


history. There is every reason to believe that when 
its two companion volumes join it on the book- 
shelves, they will together constitute as great a 
step forward in Japanese studies in the West as 
did the author’s previous work in 1931. The 
Stanford University Press should also be congratu- 
lated for having given a distinguished volume the 
handsome format it deserves. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY Epwin O. REISCHAUER 





The Rise of the Merchant Class in Tokugawa 
Japan, 1600-1868; An Introductory Survey. 
By Cartes Davin SHELDON. (Monographs 
of the Association for Asian Studies, Number 
5). Pp. xi+ 206. Ann Arbor: AssocraTIon 
FoR ASIAN Stupizs, 1958. 


This work was written originally as a Ph. D. 
dissertation at the University of California. With 
the help of Fulbright and Ford Foundation grants 
the author spent the academic year 1953-54 in 
Japan, where he studied under the guidance of the 
eminent Professor Horie Yasuzé, then Chairman 
of the Faculty of Economics in Kyoto University. 
His extensive bibliography (pp. 182-193) and the 
carefully annotated text attest to the author’s 
sedulous and comprehensive research, covering not 
only pertinent studies in English, including sev- 
eral unpublished academic dissertations, but also 
an impressive array of important source materials 
and published studies in Japanese. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in 
Japan, major economic and social changes took 
place. of a magnitude that was to be rivalled only 
by the momentous changes of the century follow- 
ing the collapse of the Tokugawa regime. Inter- 
necine civil wars culminated in the reunification 
of Japan late in the sixteenth century and the 
establishment of the Tokugawa shogunate in the 
seventeenth, which was followed by “The Great 
Peace ” (Tenka Tathei) of 1600-1867. The mili- 
tary struggles for power within the country, the 
advent of Western traders, and the overseas activi- 
ties of merchants, adventurers and soldiers were 
explosive stimuli to Japanese commerce and in- 
dustry. The age-old feudal economy was chal- 
lenged by an expanding money and commercial. 
economy. With the establishment of national 


peace and order castle towns burgeoned into com- 
mercial centers and port towns like Edo, Osaka, 
Sakai, Nagasaki, and others, had meteoric rises to 
new and greater activity and importance. 

Merchants developed complex financial and dis- 
tribution systems and amassed tremendous wealth, 
and enjoyed its corollary security and power. 
Merchant wealth also contributed enormously to 
developing an urban culture responsive to the 
needs and tastes of the “ chénin” (townspeople), 
and prodigal spending resulted in an exuberant 
flowering of the arts at the apogee of Tokugawa 
prosperity enjoyed by the “ happy society ” of the 
Genroku period (1688-1703). 

However, expansion of business prosperity could 
not continue indefinitely in view of the barriers to 
extensive foreign trade that had been imposed by 
the national seclusion edicts of the 1630’s, and 
from the early eighteenth century onward there 
was a gradual breakdown in economic organiza- 
tion and a decline of the uneasy coexistence be- 
tween merchants and feudal authorities, leading 
ultimately to the downfall of the Tokugawa regime 
and the reforms of the Meiji period. 

Charles David Sheldon’s work deserves to rank 
among notable studies of the Tokugawa period 
published in English. The subject of Dr. Shel- 
don’s book, in fact, receives here a fuller and more 
definitive treatment than in any other published 
study, even in Japanese. And this reviewer must 
pay tribute to the author’s lucid prose, for the 
reading of this work was as pleasurable as it was 
informative. It is a delight to welcome the rise 
of still another brilliant and superbly trained 
American scholar in the field of Far Eastern 
studies. 

SHuNnzo SAKAMAKI 

UNIVERSITY oF Hawalt 
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Social Stratification in Polynesia. By MARSHALL 
D. Sauuins. Pp. xiiit+306 (American 
Ethnological Society Publication, ed. by 
Verne F. Rey). Seattle: UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON PREss, 1958. 


This book attempts to demonstrate the relation- 
ship between environmental resources, technology, 
kinship systems and social stratification within a 
single cultural tradition, that of Polynesia. It is 
essentially a study of adaptive variation in which 
“stratification is viewed as an aspect of social 
structure functionally adjusted to the techno- 
logical exploitation of the environment” (p. ix). 
The attempt to establish relationships of this order 
is one that many anthropologists and sociologists 
would view with sympathy and if proven would 
consider of the highest importance. 


Dr. Sahlins begins by assuming, with good 
reason, but a minimum of discussion, that Po- 
lanyi’s suggested redistributive type of economic 
exchange is applicable to Polynesia. Next he 
examines some 14 Polynesian island societies and 
classifies them into four major groupings on the 
basis of the degree of social stratification. Group 
I (Hawaii, Tonga, Samoa and Tahiti) have at 
least three status levels and have the greatest con- 
centration of secular and religious power vested in 
the paramount chiefs. More closely related to 
each other are Groups II a (Mangareva, Mangaia, 
Easter Island, Urea) and Group II b (Marquesas, 
Tikopia, Futuna) in which the author distin- 
guishes predominantly only two status levels and a 
general diminution of chiefly powers. Group III 
(Pukapuka, Ontong Java, Tokelau) also possesses 
two status levels but with the upper level contain- 
ing very few members and, compared to the chiefs, 
the community elders have considerable impor- 
tance in productive and redistributive functions. 
These three (or four) stratification groupings are 
composites of many factors that the author sees as 
indices of the centralization of power in economic, 
social and religious fields. It is important to the 
author’s subsequent argument to note that Groups 
I and II societies are all located on high islands 
whereas Group III societies are on atolls. Four 
chapters are devoted to describing island by island 
this gradient of stratification. 

There follows an ingenious but not too convinc- 
ing chapter in which Dr. Sahlins tries to work out 
a measure of productivity for each island society 


based “on the magnitude and frequency of the 
collection and redistribution of the same goods... 
since, in Polynesia, surplus production was dis- 
tributed from a central agency. This measure was 
checked by a subsidiary measure based upon the 
degree of specialization, and by consideration of 
the formal aspects of the particular ecologies in 
terms of their productivity implications” (p. 
129). As Dr. Sahlins points out, “ All measures 
of productivity correlated with the classification 
of the amount of stratification...” (p. 129). 
When one considers the inadequacy of the data for 
even a relatively well-documented ethnographic 
area like Polynesia, the correlation between pro- 
ductivity and stratification cannot be much more 
than highly intuitive. That other writers might 
reach other conclusions in specific instances is 
evinced by a comparable productivity rating sug- 
gested (also on a presumably intuitive basis) by 
Irving Goldman (see Status Rivalry and Cultural 
Evolution in Polynesia. American Anthropologist 
v. 57: 680-697, 1955). Dr. Sahlins attacks Gold- 
man vigorously on this score. Certainly Sahlins 
has been, as was said earlier, more ingenious 
and more explicit than Goldman in establish- 
ing a productivity measure, but this does not 
necessarily place Sahlins’ results beyond dispute. 
Yet this chapter is in a sense the crux of the book’s 
broader argument, i.e., that there is a correlation 
between techno-environmental factors and social 
power functioning through control over re-distri- 
bution of surpluses and structured in social 
stratification. 


The kinship systems that are associated with 
levels of stratification are examined next. Here 
Dr. Sahlins distinguishes three types, the ramage 
system, the descent-line system, and a third 
catch-all called the atoll system. The first, the 
‘ramage system,’ is based upon internally ranked, 
unilineal kin groups acting also as political units, 
in which primogeniture serves to maintain the 
authority of senior descent lines. The author 
postulates that, “in ramified organizations the 
split among kin usually takes place between the 
families of two brothers. The relationship be- 
tween households is maintained, and the two 
households are ranked according to the seniority 
of the brothers ” (p. 202). The second type of kin 
structure, the ‘ descent-line system,’ is character- 
ized by discrete, localized common descent groups 
organized into territorial political entities. “In 
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descent-line systems, the connection between seg- 
mented families may be remembered for a time, 
but gradually the tie weakens and dissolves, and 
two discrete groups are formed ” (p. 202). 

It is interesting to note that both ramage and 
descent-line systems are found in both Group I 
and II (a and b) of the proposed stratification 
gradient. Which of the two, ramage or descent- 
line, developed in these more highly stratified is- 
land societies is explained by Sahlins in environ- 
mental terms as follows: “... if a budded-off 
household tends to move into or again access to a 
resource area which could be efficiently exploited 
to produce strategic surpluses different from those 
produced by the original group, there would be a 
tendency for ramified organization to develop. 
The ramified system is adapted to the exploitation 
of different, widely spread resource areas, which 
adaptation on an economic level is manifest in 
sporadic, seasonal or total specialization of fa- 
milial production. On the other hand, if in the 
process of fission, the household or family which 
buds off tends to move into an area identical to 
that of the parent group as regards the type of 
strategic goods producible, the kinship tie between 
the two groups might weaken and dissolve” (p. 
203). In other words, ramage and descent-line 
systems are alternative adaptive institutions. 

The third type of social system is found on the 
atolls and is associated with Group III of the 
stratification sequence posited by Sahlins. Here, 
“elements of the two high-island system may be 


found, but these are frequently combined into 
complex organizations of interlocking social groups 
different from both ramage and descent-line 
structure ” (p. xii). 

In sum: “ Ramage organization occurs with 
conditions of widely spread zones of highly pro- 
ductive resources. Descent-line systems are found 
with spatial concentrations of highly productive 
resource zones. Atoll organizations are related to 
low productivity and a limited range of exploitive 
techniques ” (p. xii). 

Patently this is an ambitious work and an 
interesting problem. Dr. Sahlins must be ap- 
plauded for tackling it and for grappling with its 
difficulties so vigorously. It is too much to expect 
that all the relationships would emerge with equal 
clarity and persuasiveness. Systems are always 
neater than the data from which they are con- 
structed. Furthermore, the extent to which such 
relationships may have broader validity if pursued 
beyond the borders of a single culture area, Dr. 
Sahlins is the first to query. Also, the historic 
factors although not wholly ignored have been 
given rather more glancing treatment than they 
may warrant. However, no specialist can afford 
to overlook this book. The non-specialist will 
probably find it hard going. His difficulties will 
be enhanced by the absence of a map, an indiffer- 
ent index, and an incomplete glossary. 


Cora Du Bois 
CENTER FOR ADVANCED STUDY IN THE 
BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 








